LEAVE ROCKY BOY 
ts. William H. Gable conclude 18 years’ work among American Indians. 
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Leaders 


Don’t Have to be Elected 


ABOUT EIGHTY YEARS ago in London 
a little woman school teacher had been 
training a group of poor women to sew. 
She got into their homes. What she 
found there did not appeal to her. What 
could she do about it? 

Almost anyone would have asked that 
question, and have done nothing. But 
this woman, Octavia Hill, decided she 
would do something. No one elected 
her to office. No one chose her or 
backed her. But she went ahead. She 
leased three homes with money she 
managed to borrow. She remodeled 
them into places fit for human beings. 
After finishing this she opened a pub- 
lic playground for children. Gradually 
she and her sister added other homes. 

As people saw the actual demonstra- 
tion they were impressed. Then folk 
in other lands started slum clearance. 
Here in America we have recently 
started to awaken to the idea of clean- 
ing up the tumbled-down centers of our 
cities. The pioneer slum-cleaner was 
a little woman who was never elected, 
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but who asserted the leadership Gi 
had given her. 


A LITTLE OVER a hundred years aj 
prisons were among the worst places ¢ 
the face of the earth. In England wi 
a sheriff named John Howard. nan 
not like the conditions. He set out 
change the conditions in the prison 
and to try to make better people out 
the prisoners. | 

After he could no longer contini 
the work a woman named Elizabeth F 
took it up. John Howard, the sheri 
had, as a boy, been a grocer’s appre’ 
tice. Elizabeth Fry was a housewi 
Yet the two carried on a great work 
which they were not elected or chose 

People are not necessarily made lea 
ers by being elected to some office. 
takes initiative to be a leader. It tal 
ability consecrated to a high purpose» 

W. R. Srecar™ 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


First time 

People who went to the convention 
of the American Lutheran Conference 
in Rockford, Ill., Nov. 13-15, heard (1) 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of 
the United Lutheran Church; (2) Dr. 
John W. Behnken, president of the Mis- 
souri Synod; and (3) Dr. Harold L. 
Yochum, president of the American Lu- 
theran Conference. 

No previous convention anywhere 
has heard from the chief executives of 
all three of the major Lutheran groups 
in America. 

Dr. Fry spoke of the plight of world 
Lutheranism. Dr. Behnken stated that 
although the Missouri Synod is now co- 
operating with other Lutherans in prac- 
tical activities, “such co-operation 
should not and must not be interpreted 
as a step toward fellowship or a method 
of bringing about fellowship among 
Lutherans.” 

Only where “there is agreement in 
Biblical doctrine and Scriptural prac- 
tice” can fellowship among Lutherans 
be achieved, he said. . 


National Council is the door 

Sixteen years ago the American Lu- 
theran Conference was tormed as an 
agency of five Lutheran denominations, 
not including Missouri or the ULC. 
These five comprise about one-third of 
America’s Lutherans. Many have 
thought these five groups might merge 
organically at some time. 

That idea was renounced at the 1946 
session. Unification of American Lu- 
theranism must come through the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, the Confer- 
ence agreed. 

The Conference declared that its pur- 
pose is to find through the National Lu- 
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theran Council “the door to eftectiv 
unities in faith and in labor for all Lu 
theran Churches in America.” How 
ever, the Conference does not propos 
to disband until a larger federation o 
organic unity of Lutherans becomes | 
reality. 


Steps 

At its Rockford meeting the Amer 
ican Lutheran Conference endorsed th 
idea of co-operating with other Luther 
ans in establishing a graduate school o 
theology. Chicago was indicated as th 
probable location of such a school. Tai 
Conference voted to offer the Nationa 
Lutheran Council responsibility fo 
publishing its monthly journal a 
opinion, the Lutheran Outlook. An all 
Lutheran youth conference in Minne 
apolis in 1949 was another project en 
dorsed. 


Doubtful about Negroes 
A proposal from its Commission © 
Social Relations that the American Lv 
theran Conference go on record in fe 
vor of “receiving Negroes into pre 
uominantly white churches in localitiy 
where Negroes are too few to ha* 
churches of their own” started an arg™ 
ment at the Nov. 13-15 meeting. 

Dr,’ C. E. Haterius of Hutto, Tex: 
told the convention that the propo: 
“may be all right in some places in t| 
North, but it won’t work out in ft! 
South.” “Let’s be realistic,” he add* 

After debate, the Conference vo‘! 
to co-operate with the Division 
American Missions of the National L.! 
theran Council “in its effort to prov 
Negroes with a church program wh’ 
they are too few to have churches 
their own.” 


The Luthee 


The convention then requested its 
mmission on Social Relations “to give 
rther careful study to the problem 
integrating the life of Negro and 
iite Christians at the congregational 
vel, to the end that in our Lutheran 
aurch in America we may achieve 
mpletely Scriptural and practicable 
:pression of our brotherhood in Christ 
ith Negro Christians.” 


oncrete steps 

In North Carolina the Council of 
aurches took concrete steps to break 
gregation. Two Negro groups—the 
aptist General Convention of North 
arolina and the North Carolina Con- 
rence of the Methodist Central Juris- 
ction—were admitted to membership. 
In Alabama church leaders fought a 
sing battle to defeat the Boswell 
mendment, which had been admit- 
dly designed to keep Negroes from 
oting. The Baldwin Ministers’ Asso- 
ation declared the resolution “in- 
nlved the surrender of the right of 
anchise of every voter to the control 
‘an unknown group of persons.” The 
irmingham Pastors’ Union appealed 
rr defeat of the measure because “it 
des not offer a sufficiently intelligent 
hristian approach to the problems its 
coponents set out to solve.” But re- 
wns from 846 of Alabama’s 2,362 pre- 
nets indicated that the amendment has 
assed by a margin of 4,000 votes. 


terracial gatherings 

Unprecedented interracial gatherings 
ere recently held by two denomina- 
ons. In Savannah, Ga., the Georgia 
aptist Convention and the Negro Gen- 
cal Missionary Baptist Convention met 
gether for a session in the Municipal 
uditorium. In Knoxville, Tenn., white 
id Negro members of the Presbyterian 
hurch in the U.S.A. celebrated to- 
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PRESIDENT of Chung Hua Sin | Hui (Lutheran 
Church in China) Dr. Peng Fu, with ULC Mis- 
sionary Paul P. Anspach. Dr. Peng Fu was re- 
elected president at the general assembly on 


Oct. 20 


gether the 81st anniversary of Shiloh 
Presbyterian Church. 

The day following the Savannah in- 
terracial meeting, the Georgia Baptist 
Convention passed unanimously a 
strong resolution condemning race dis- 
crimination. 

Champion of this action was a former 
marine chaplain, the Rev. Joseph A. 
Rabun, who is minister in Governor 
Gene Talmadge’s home town. He 
roused the convention by saying that 
he had fought against prejudice and 
oppression in other lands and it was 
just as right to fight it in Georgia. His 
demand was for a forthright resolution 
that would apply “the principles of 
Jesus to ailay growing race tensions 
spotlighted by Georgia lynchings and 
recent Columbian disturbances in 
Atlanta.” 

A brother minister protested for “a 
safe and sane” resolution. Retorted the 
ex-chaplain: “Our Lord was not safe 
and sane.” 


Georgian attacks segregation 

“American Negroes have come to the 
place where they cannot endure much 
more pain. Shame has reached the 
level where it is turning into despair 
and madness. Humiliation is changing 
into the poison of destructive hate.” 

Speaker. was the Georgia author, 
Lillian Smith. She was advocating 
parental guidance as the answer to ra- 
cial discrimination at the meeting of the 
United Council of Church Women, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Miss Smith deplored the attitudes of 
racial superiority expressed by chil- 
dren. She attacked home training and 
hesitancy of parents to “take risks” in 
setting examples of racial co-operation. 

Dr. W. W. Alexander, vice-chairman 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, asked 
America to “take positive steps” against 
segregation. Strongholds of segregation, 
he charged, are the Protestant church, 
organized medicine, and organized law. 

The United Council then passed a 
resolution calling for the “breaking of 
the pattern of segregation in the na- 
tion’s capital.” Enforcement of civil 
rights laws in states having such laws 
and “interpretation and enforcement of 
the Supreme Court rulings on trans- 
portation, education, and the right to 
vote in all states having separation laws 
and voting restrictions” were asked. 

A short time previously a similar 
recommendation had been made by the 
Social Action Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Specific means to accomplish these aims 
included development of Negro Cath- 
olic leaders, Catholic clergy confer- 
ences in Negro welfare, a federation of 
all Catholic Negro organizations, inter- 
racial committees in all communities, 
and Negro participation in all national 
Catholic lay organizations. 
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"Gay morality" 2 
To make morality “gay” is the job 
church women. That is what Mrs 
Harper Sibley, president of the Unite 
Council of Church Women, told 2,006 
delegates at the recent convention i 
Grand Rapids,. Mich. 
“We think of grim morality and ga 
immorality,” she said. “But we kno 
that it is immorality that is grim whe 
we meet it in alcoholic wards and soci 
disease clinics.” | 
At the same meeting Dr. Walter W 
Van Kirk, secretary of the Federa 
Council Commission on a Just and Dur 
able Peace, urged the women not t 
become “a party to scandalous gossi 
about war with Russia.” 
“The best way to avoid war will 
Russia is to make the United Nation: 
work,” he said. “The current war tall 
is positively criminal.” 4 


Coming and going 
Back in the United States in Nove: 


ber were: : 

Dr. Cart C. Rasmussen, who spe» 
four months investigating church li. 
and thought in Scandinavia. His articl> 
on Sweden are now appearing week 
in Tue LuTHERAN. He brought hon: 
contracts for new books to be translate 
and published by the ULPH. 

Dr. (Cuirrorp A. Netson, who h 
visited most central European countri | 
re-establishing contact with Luther: 
constituencies. After Christmas he w 
resume this work. 

Exprecteo. Dr. Martin Niemoell: 
who left England Nov. 22 for an Ame: 
ican visit. He is scheduled to spe: 
first in Seattle and afterward in mar 
other cities. 

Leaving the U.S. for foreign serv | 
in recent weeks were: { 

Dr. Paut C. Empis sailed on Nov. 
for two months in Europe. He will sv¢} 
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the needs for Lutheran World 
ion, of which he is director. 

jm. S. C. MIcHELFELDER, returning 
i@3eneva to resume work for the Lu- 
ran World Federation and World 
ancil of Churches. His brief visit in 
U.S. had been taken up with stren- 
as lecturing regarding current needs 
Europe. 

dr. aND Mrs. Lutuer Suirrr, to Li- 
‘ia, in service of the ULC Board of 
reign Missions. 

Dr. AND Mrs. Martin L. DouBeErr, re- 
ning as missionaries to India. 

ror. E. THEODORE BaAcHMANN, to 
rmany to serve as liaison man for 
World Council of Churches. 


orld action 

“Big news of the month,” writes 
»bert Root from headquarters of the 
orld Council of Churches in Geneva, 
yas word from Lutherans in the 
aited States that they were sending 
uf a million dollars for child feeding 
central Europe. The World Council 
ill spend half of this in Germany and 
e rest will go, one-tenth each, to 
ustria, Hungary, Finland, Slovakia, 
d Poland.” 

Already purchased for the child- 
beding project is a quarter-million dol- 
rs’ worth of food, the World Council 
ce states. Supplies include canned 
heat, vegetable soup, oleomargarine, 
d milk powder. 

Money for the save-the-children at- 
mpt was coming from Lutheran 
Vorld Action. With another desperate 
vinter in sight, efforts are being re- 
iewed in Lutheran churches to get the 
Vorld Action $10,000,000 fund raised 
t the earliest possible moment. 


slothes 
Lutherans had shipped more than 
000,000 pounds of relief supplies from 
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the U.S. and Canada—clothing, shoes, 
food—said Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz 
when the records were totaled last 
month. The shipments had begun early 
in the year. 

A major part of the supplies had gone 
to Germany. Most of the remainder 
went to Finland, Holland, and central 
European countries. First shipment for 
China was on its way, and money for 
food purchases for Japan has been 
allotted. 

Total relief shipments of American 
Protestants during the year have been 
10,698,599 pounds, said Church World 
Service last month. Roman Catholics 
had supplied 25 per cent of the relief 
shipments going into Germany, and are 
appealing for an additional 4,000,000 
pounds of clothing and shoes. 

“The war is over but its dark and 
tragic aftermath still casts black shad- 
ows over millions to whom peace is 
not yet real,’ said Cardinal Stritch, 
chairman of war relief service of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council. 

“These poor people, unprepared and 
almost in despair, face the prospect of 
another cold and bleak winter of over- 
exposure and death.” 


Help them help themselves 

Hammers, saws, shovels, and other 
tools . . . sewing machines, shoe repair 
kits . . . donate such supplies for ship- 
ment overseas, urges Dr. Clarence 
Krumbholz on behalf of Lutheran 
World Relief. The idea is to help needy 
people restore their homes and small- 
town industry. 

“Getting these war victims back into 
constructive jobs where they can once 
more produce essential peacetime com- 
modities for themselves. is the ob- 
jective,” he explains. 

With need for clothing still at a high 
peak, Lutheran World Relief plans to 
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make use of two warehouses established 
by Church World Service. One in 
California is intended for shipments to 
the Orient. Address: Lutheran World 
Relief, Inc., Care of Church World 
Service, 1145 South Tenth Street, Rich- 
mond, Calif. Shipments from the cen- 
tral LWR warehouse at Easton, Pa., 
will continue. 


Europe's Gibraltar 

Secretary General Trygve Lie spoke 
sternly about fascist Spain. In his in- 
itial report at the current session of the 
United Nations assembly he asked for 
“Ways and means by which liberty... 
may be restored in Spain.” 

But Roman Catholic Bishop Gregorio 
Modrego y Casaus of Barcelona on his 
recent visit to New York spoke dif- 
ferently. His claim was that freedom 
of the Franco-involved Spanish Cath- 
olic church is the Gibraltar of future 
peace and security of European Chris- 
tians. 

“Catholic Spain,” he said, “stands to- 
day as a bulwark against Communist 
and irreligious influences in Europe. 
It is gratifying, therefore, that the 
church there is on the threshold of its 
most promising era in modern times.” 

The 55-year-old prelate reported that 
Franco’s state is giving full freedom 
to the church, even assisting financially 
in the building of new churches. 


Protestant "liberty" in Spain 

Bishop Modrego continued that Prot- 
estants in Spain are given full liberty 
in the practice of their religion. The 
one exception is that “they are not 
permitted to intrude in Catholic homes 
or to disseminate literature attacking 
the Catholic church or the Catholic re- 
ligion, which is the religion of the 
state.” 

International Christian Press Serv- 


ice, on the other hand, reports the 
Spanish Protestants are severely re 
stricted. It is all right for them to ho. 
private worship. Public services 

tolerated, not officially allowed. Fur 
thermore: 4 

1. Protestants have to send the 
children to schools where the offici 
Roman Catholic religion is taught 
all pupils. They have no right to o 
their own schools. 

2. Protestants have no right to pu 
lish their own literature, since all suel 
literature needs the Roman Catholi 
imprimatur. 

3. Protestants have no right to ‘. 
married according to civil law. 

4. Protestants are not being accepte 
for public offices even if they are per 
fectly able to fulfill such position 
Argument used in such cases is the 
“the state is Catholic.” 

5. Protestants are not allowed ‘ 
proclaim the Gospel freely. 4 


Bishops appeal 

Roman Catholic bishops of the Us f 
in their annual meeting ending Nov. 2) 
appealed on behalf of prisoners of wa) 

International law does not requi® 
victorious nations to liberate prisone) 
until peace has been concluded, tl 
bishops acknowledged. But there hi 
been long delay in making the peace 
Millions “are separated from their far» 
ilies and kept from their normal o 
cupations, engaged in forced labor, a» 
in many cases underfed... . 

“The use of prisoners of war as sla 
laborers in alien lands should not | 
any part of reparations levied by t! 
victors. They are men, and they shovs 
be treated as men. So large is the 
number, estimated as high as 7,000,0% 
that even with every effort put for 
for their speedy repatriation, it w:' 
take years to transport them back | 
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1eir own countries in an orderly way. 
“Tt is the strict obligation of all na- 
ons to treat these prisoners as we de- 
1anded that our combatants, who fell 
Into the hands of the enemy, be treated. 
3; is unworthy of the victors to revenge 
#justice by violating human rights and 
eaping insults on human dignity. As 
#hings are now, future generations may 
livell charge the victors with guilt of 
jnhumanities which are reminiscent of 
(Nazism and Fascism.” 


tragic lack 

The Catholic bishops mentioned “the 
ragic lack of unity among the peace- 
jnakers on fundamental issues.” Fatal 
tompromises have been made and 
shocking aggressions tolerated. “Vic- 
sorious Soviet totalitarianism” is no less 
aggressive against fundamental free- 
doms than the Nazis were, the bishops 
charge. 

Ruthlessly herded 

' “Something has been happening in 
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SITOR at office of Dr. Franklin Clark Fry is the governor-elect of Minnesota, Luther M. Young- 
: ahl, active Lutheran layman. “With Mr. Youngdahl is his daughter, Margaret 
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Europe which is new in the annals of 
recorded history,” declare the bishops. 
“By agreement among the victors, mil- 
lions of Germans who for centuries 
have lived in eastern Europe are being 
forced from their homes, without re- 
sources, into the heart of Germany. 

“The sufferings of these people in 
their weary travels, the homelessness 
of them, and the hopelessness, make a 
sad story of the inhumanity of their 
transplantation. . . . It is not in this 
way that peace is made and the nations 
are united in mutual co-operation. No 
lasting good can ever come from the 
violation of the dignity of the human 
person.” 


Ministers needed 

Added to the list of churches in 
urgent need of ministerial candidates 
is the Methodist. Denver’s Bishop Wil- 
bur E. Hammaker recently described 
the denomination’s situation as “des- 
perate.” 


Speaking at a conference of the Utah 
mission district, the churchman said 
that “if the church had no expansion in 
the next 10 years it would need 6,400 
spiritual men to fill its pulpits, and with 
our expansion program we need 700 
additional ministers.” 

A similar shortage faces the ULC, 
according to Dr. Zenan M. Corbe, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. He reported to the 
Cleveland convention that 30 pastors 
are wanted immediately for mission 
congregations alone. 


Another Muhlenberg 

Frederick A. Muhlenberg has been 
elected to Congress. That’s history 
seeming to repeat itself. The first 
Frederick A. Muhlenberg in Congress 
was elected in 1789, and was first 
speaker of the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives (1789-91 and 1793-95), and a 
member of the House from 1789 to 1797. 
He was a son of Henry M. Muhlenberg, 
pioneer Lutheran leader in America. 

The present Frederick A. Muhlen- 
berg was a direct descendant of the first 
speaker of the House, and a member of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. 
He is an architect, and a graduate of 
Gettysburg College. He was elected in 
the 13th Congressional district of Penn- 
sylvania. His opponent was Daniel K. 
Hoch, Democratic member of the 79th 
Congress, a member of St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church, Reading. 


Gettysburg will rebuild 

Workmen will keep right on working 
at Gettysburg College. 

On Friday, Nov. 22, they had suf- 
ficiently completed Federal Housing 
dormitories so that students quartered 
in the gymnasium could move into them. 

On Saturday, Nov. 23, a $50,000 fire 
gutted Weidensall Hall, headquarters 
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of the Students’ Christian Association 
Immediate construction of the damaged 
structure is planned, says Dr. Henry 
W. A. Hanson, president. 
Fire probably caused by a short cit 
cuit raged for hours through the studen 
building which had been erected it 
1922. Beginning on the third floor, 
worked its way down to the ground 
Firemen from five communities speni 
most of the day fighting the flames. The 
building had cost $100,000, contribute 
by the Women’s League of Gettysburg 
College. Loss is covered by insurance. 
Threatened by the fire were records 
of the college alumni. These were 
saved. Damaged building contained the 
chapel, assembly rooms, office of alumn 
secretary C. Paul Cessna, and office o: 
Parker B. Wagnild, head of the a 
established music department. 
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"On my honor . 

Boy Seating & in ULC churches has 
increased more than 50 per cent during 
the past two years, according to th» 
Boy Scout Committee of the Brother 
hood. On Dec. 31, 1944, a total of 74) 
troops and cub packs were active. Th 
number is now 1,112. 

Scouting in the ULC was placed un 
der the direction of the Brotherhood ii 
1944, Since then a network of sym 
odical and conference Brotherhood Bo 
Scout directors and committeemen he: 
been organized. Boy Scout promotic 
dinner meetings have been held. Bu’ 
letins have been sent to ULC pastor 

The Pro Deo et Patria award hi: 
been approved for Lutherans. Ove 
300 have applied to work for it. Forty, 
two have received it. Any boy havir 
the rank of First Class or higher wk 
performs at least 150 hours of servis 
to his church and passes certain tes:| 
based on his knowledge of the Lu) 
theran faith is eligible. 
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ch-digging 

“THe Swiss Navy” promises to be- 
me more than a joke. Recently Italy 
pointed a commission to work out 
ans for a canal between Milan and the 
sy of Cremona on the River Po. 
maller sea-going vessels can ascend 
vat river from the Adriatic Sea. The 
nal would extend water traffic to 
ilan and thus open that vast indus- 
ial center directly to world traffic. 
‘Now Switzerland has appointed a 
mmission, which is soon to confer 
ith Italy’s commission for an exten- 
‘Jon of the canal northward from Milan 
» Lake Maggiore. Locarno, near the 
ad of the lake, could then become a 
wiss port, furnishing a direct outlet 
or Swiss products to world trade 
outes. The strong financial system of 
witzerland will naturally be called 
pon to back the project, and there is 
0 doubt of its willingness. 


© success ; 

Wuen Mexico seized the petroleum 
dustry within her borders in 1933, 
he thought government operation 
ould solve a ticklish labor problem. 
Sonditions were bad—poor wages and 
orse working conditions—because pri- 
ate operators refused to improve la- 
or’s status. ; 
After eight years the Mexican gov- 
rnment recognizes it is fighting a los- 
ng battle, because work stoppages and 
onstant demands for pay increases and 
orter hours make it impossible to 
eep pace with the growing demand for 
troleum products inside Mexico. 
Naturally, that carries with it the loss 
of her former commanding position as 
a large exporter of petroleum products. 
The situation is graphically outlined 
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by the changing figures since 1937— 
increase of workers, 4,400; increase of 
wages, $20,400,000; decrease of produc- 
tion, 3,500,000 barrels. 

Several reasons account for this con- 
dition. (1) Refining equipment is old, 
just what was installed by private 
operators before the seizure. (2) Dis- 
tribution is faulty, because the National 
Railways system fails to operate ef- 
ficiently. (3) Exploration for new oil 
fields is being neglected. (4) But the 
chief handicap is meeting the insatiable 
demands of the workers’ union. 


Cut off credit 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S second to Russia’s 
charge that the U.S. is engaged in “eco- 
nomic imperialism,” intended to enslave 
Europe, was an incorrect and unfor- 
tunate gesture—for Czechoslovakia. 

It led, first of all, to the cancellation 
of a $50,000,000 advance of surplus 
property, $10,000,000 of which, how- 
ever, had already been bestowed. It 
led also to the cancellation of a 
$50,000,000 negotiation for the Czechs 
through the Export-Import Bank. 

One chance remains. Eugene Meyer, 
president of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, says 
these cancellations will not affect an 
application for a loan from that bank. 
This money, however, will not be avail- 
able much before April 1947, but will 
be granted under restrictions that will 
forbid its redistribution to other nations 
at a profit. 

One reason why the surplus property 
advance was cancelled was because the 
Czechs had bargained to resell ten mil- 
lion dollars worth of this surplus to 
Romania for a profit. Another reason 
was that the U.S. State Department 


suspected the money would be used by 
Romania, under pressure, to pay a 
large reparation debt to the Soviet at 
the very time the U.S. was attempting 
to pare down such reparations so nor- 
mal trading relations might be speeded 
with the Danubian countries. 

Again, the U.S. authorities believed 
Romania and the other Balkan coun- 
tries would do better for themselves 
by buying surplus properties directly 
from the U.S., and so escape the pos- 
sibility otherwise of a long-term eco- 
nomic control over their governments 
by the Soviet. 


Big farms again 

THE LAND REFORM project, instituted 
by the Soviet regime in the occupation 
zone of Mark Brandenburg, has struck 
several snags. (1) German peasants 
have been giving up their allotments 
of 100 hectares of land, believing they 
will profit by working for other farmers. 
(2) This surrender is due to lack of 
equipment, fertilizers, means of trans- 
port necessary if they are to meet the 
production quotas imposed upon them 
by the authorities. (3) Under these 
conditions the crop returns are less than 
50 per cent normal, but the official de- 
mands for produce are not lessened. 

This surrender of land has also up- 
set the basic plan for breaking up the 
large estates by limiting individual 
farms to 100 hectares. Farmers more 
fortunately situated have been able to 
take over the abandoned land, and now 
own and operate much larger farms 
than were intended by the land reform 
project. Thus the landed estates have 
made a beginning of coming back. 


Timber 

CENSURES OF excessive prices for 
houses will have to start further back 
than the contractors. Even the regular 
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lumber dealers are helpless before the 
inroads of the “lone wolf” truckers whe: 
conspire with the flitting “peckerwood” 
saw-mills. These fly-by-night portable 
mills are invading the stands of timbe 
in the southern states, not always wi : 
the knowledge of absentee waned 
and sell their product to the pack 
for all the traffic will bear. 
These operations are Bestia | 
wasteful of the surrounding growth as 
well as of the cut timber, not to men-. 
tion the danger of disastrous fires. Thi’ 
truckers in turn sell to jobbers, un- 
scrupulous contractors, and mill-own.- 
ers, for whom sometimes they work di} 
rectly. Every step up, from the saw> 
mills to the shaped and fitted articles: 
carries a corresponding increase inf 
price, and the fierce bidding for th» 
products all along the line slows th) 
ultimate building program. Highe 
moral standards as well as sound eco, 
nomics would seem to be necessary i? 
any cure of the evil. 


This and that 
Copper for commercial purposes © 
so scarce among the British that, iff 
spite of the unsettled international sit} 
uation, Britain is having 165,000 tori 
of brass shells and cartridges smelte 
in the U.S., in order to recover 115,00) 
tons of/copper within the next year. . 
PoLanp is nationalizing 513 industri 
plants without compensation to th 
owners, claiming they were forme 
German properties. The U.S. State De 
partment has begun action to claim | | 
number of the plants as original!’ } 
American-owned, and merely seized k } 
the Nazis. ... BEcAUSE of an unusual | | 
poor eves. Eire is forced to ratie | 
bread, an emergency unnecessary du’ | 
ing the war for any food items excey 
for tea. 


—JULIUS F. SEEBACH | | 
The Lutherst 


ASHINGTON 


SALE OF ARMY CHAPELS 
WHEN FOUR CHAPELS at an army camp 
cently were offered for sale, over 75 
plications to buy them were received. 
ith sharp restrictions on non-housing 
mstruction the demand for surplus 
my chapels far exceeds the supply. 
fnurchmen may be interested in the 
rocedure the Government has set up 
x handling these sales. 

To assure equitable distribution, the 
my has given to the Chief of Chap- 
diins, Maj. Gen. Luther D. Miller, full 
2sponsibility for sale of chapels. Actual 
ecision in each case is made by a 2 Spe- 


’ Phaplains. The Lutheran representa- 
ve on this board is Chaplain (Col.) 
artin C. Poch (Missouri Synod). 


Advertise 

WHEN AN army camp is declared sur- 
plus, the local branch of the War As- 
yets Administration (WAA) advertises 
the public press the number of chap- 
sls available and the price determined 
‘or them. In addition to the purchase 
price the buyer must provide for dis- 
tling and moving. The chapel price 
some cases has been only slightly 


Any group—church, school, mission 
board, welfare institution—may then 
apply to the local WAA office to pur- 
hase one of the chapels advertised. 
The WAA processes the applications 
jand passes them on, without recom- 
mendation, to the office of the Chief of 
Chaplains, where each application is 
studied by the special board and de- 
cision made. 
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Decisions by Chaplain Miller’s board 
are based on two major considerations. 
1. On a nationwide basis, the number 
allotted to any denomination is propor- 
tionate to its membership according to 
the latest census. 2. In each local sit- 
uation, the urgency of the need is care- 
fully considered. For example, a con- 
gregation which has lost its church 
building by fire has a very strong case 
in applying for a chapel. High on the 
list of preference also would be a grow- 
ing mission church with inadequate 
temporary housing. Chaplain Miller has 
stated that denominational allotment and 
local need determine the decisions and 
that attempts at pressure or special 
privilege are not permitted to influence 
decisions. 

Chapel furnishings—such as organ, 
brassware, altar hangings—are not in- 
cluded in the chapel sale and will not 
be available for purchase separately. 
They are to be used for permanent mil- 
itary installations and for veterans’ hos- 
pitals. However, the pews, altar, lec- 
tern, pulpit, heating, lighting and 
plumbing are included. Orders for 
Army stock of surplus Bibles far ex- 
ceeded the supply. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
Error 

On Oct. 9 there was a story on this 
page which implied that segregation of 
Negroes is practiced on buses in Wash- 
ington. This was an error made in the 
editorial office through adding a sen- 
tence to clarify the story for northern 
readers. Negroes have equal rights with 
white people in Washington buses and 
street cars. G. E. R: 
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OTTAWA ...... 


Another milestone 

Citizens of Canada will soon be able 
to refer to themselves legally as “Cana- 
dian citizens.” When they are asked 
to register their nationality, they can 
answer “Canadian.” Passports issued 
to them will bear the words, “Canadian 
citizen.” This new official status will be 
made possible by the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Act which comes into effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1947. 

Previously it was not so. Although 
the terms “Canadian” and “Canadian 
citizen” were used by us and others, 
they had no legal status. In the statutes 
of Canada there was no clear and basic 
definition of “Canadian citizenship,” 
only indirect references. For official 
purposes, citizens of Canada were clas- 
sified as “British subjects.” 


Canadian citizens 

Persons born in Canada, British sub- 
jects domiciled in Canada, brides of 
Canadian servicemen, and all those who 
now possess naturalization certificates 
will automatically become Canadian 
citizens on Jan. 1, 1947. The qualifica- 
tions for future naturalization are al- 
most the same as, before, except that 
only one year of residence, rather than 
five, will be required of persons who 
served Canada in the armed forces dur- 
ing time of war. 

In future, Canadian children born 
abroad will be recognized as Canadian 
citizens and have the right of entry into 
Canada, something they never had be- 
fore. Twenty years’ residence may sub- 
stitute for a knowledge of English or 
French. There have been cases where 
persons lived in a non-English-or- 
French community for many years 
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without learning one of the official laz 
guages. Yet many of these have mac 
large contributions to Canada, and 

was felt that this relaxation should |} 
made that these people might be ir 
cluded in the Canadian family. 


Status of women 

Canadian women will not immedi 
ately lose Canadian citizenship upo 
marrying an alien and acquiring his na 
tionality. They will be allowed a dis 
cretion as to whether or not they wis 
to give up their Canadian citizenshi 
Similarly, non-Canadian women wk 
marry Canadian citizens will not as 
sume the national status of their hus 
band automatically, as was the cai 
previously. They will have the priv 
ilege of qualifying for Canadian citizer 
ship one year after the establishme» 
of residence in Canada. 


A composite citizenship 

“Canada owes its strength to mar 
people,” remarked the Hon. Paul Ma 
tin, Secretary of State and father of t! 
Citizenship Act. “We are not a count 
of one race. We are a country of mino 
ities. We should be proud of the ric’ 
ness of our different cultures and pro» 
that these things can weld us togeth) 
to make us better Canadians and bet# 
men.” 

A look at the 1941 census sho»! 
something of the diversified rac 
background of Canadians: Of Frer, 
origin, 3,483,038; English, 2,968,4\7 
Scottish, 1,403,974; Irish, 1,267,702; Ge’ 
man, 464,682; Ukranian, 305,929; Sce 
dinavian, 224,063; Netherlands, 212,81 
Jewish, Polish, Indian and Italian | 
over 100,000. 


—LLOYD H. SCHAU ‘ 
The Luthe»ih 


y CARL C. RASMUSSEN 


RECENTLY A QUARRELING COUPLE pre- 
mted their case before a judge. His 
‘onor ordered the man to pay the wife 

100 a month for support. The hus- 
and protested—that it was not enough! 
)§nd thereupon the wife said it was too 
“iuch for him to pay. “You two go 
Mome!” said the judge. “You are still 

1 love.” 

There has been more than one quar- 

21 between the church and state in 
“weden. But the evidence suggesis 
at the two are still in love! 
The Communists, for example, have 
thuch to say against religion and the 
“hurch. They are vocal in objection 
%> religious services on the state-owned 
adio. And they clamor for the re- 
noval of Christian education from the 
tate’s school system. But they still 
f elong to the church! 

And, though they do not go to church 
ery much, the wives of many attend. 
The children of most are confirmed by 
he church. All but about 5 per cent 
o£ the marriages are performed by the 
thurch. And a funeral without the 
service of the church is a rarity. In 
‘act, a Swedish editor assured me, it 
‘never happens.” 

To be sure, there is talk now and 
jagain about separation of church and 
state. It is almost a matter of political 
jargon with Communists to call for that. 
{And there are those within the church 
who hope for the same. “Particularly 
‘high church’ circles,” said the ed- 
itor mentioned. But when I asked if 
there is a trend toward separation, the 
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hurch and State in Sweden 


There are some flaws in the arrangements whereby church 


and state work together, but most people are satisfied 


answer was, “Not only jis there no 
trend. It will not happen!” 

It was clear that churchmen with 
whom I spoke strongly favor con- 
tinuance of the present relation. 


WITH A THEOLOGICAL PROFESSOR I was 
discussing the difference between the- 
ological education in our two countries. 
In the U.S. there is incomparably more 
emphasis on the practical fields than 
in Sweden—and correspondingly less 
on the abstract. I explained that, since 
in America all churches are “free 
churches,” a church cannot maintain it- 
self without practical effectiveness in 
the pastors. The professor sounded al- 
most fervent as he declared his prefer- 
ence for the status in Sweden—where 
the other subjects are not eclipsed by 
the practical! 

And there are other advantages. 

The state makes generous provision 
for theological scholarship on a high 
level—and gives theological scholar- 
ship a freedom it does not enjoy in the 
Rs: 

The state builds the churches—with 
tax-collected funds—and with such 
funds keeps them in repair. 

The state pays the salaries of bish- 
ops, pastors, professors, and other 
church servants. And when they reach 
the age of 70, the state provides the 
pension. 

The state takes off the hands of the 
church the responsibility for much of 
the Christian education of the children, 
providing it in the schools. 

Though parliament passes the laws 
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that rule the church, even as to its doc- 
trinal basis, the church is safeguarded 
by veto power over unwelcome laws. 

To the clergy the state gives a very 
favorable position. Once a man has 
been taken into the ministerial ranks, 
there is no unemployment for him. He 
is guaranteed a place of service. And 
once he has been installed, it is only 
for reason of most flagrant violation 
of one or more of a few basic require- 
ments that he is subject to removal. 
In fact, many an American congrega- 
tion would think that the pastor’s 
tenure is too secure for the good of the 
church. 


THE RELATION IS LIKEWISE not with- 
out advantage to the state. The re- 
ligious unity which the church encour- 
ages makes for a peaceful social order. 
Sweden’s progress in social legislation, 
hardly equaled anywhere else in the 
world, shows that the church has not 
served to “freeze” society into a back- 
ward status quo. In fact, though there 
can be no statistical proof of such a 
suggestion, one hears it said that the 
teaching of Christianity in the schools 
of these Scandinavian countries has 
supplied the atmosphere in which the 
rights of all classes of men are best 
served. 

Certainly it is the general judgment, 
too, that the teaching of Christianity 
in the schools lays the foundation for 
a high level of ethics. These countries 
are almost incredulous when told that 
more than half of the children in the 
U.S. receive no religious education. 
Even they who rarely go to church are 
shocked! 

“Leftists” in economic theory have 
not forgotten that in the early days of 
the social democratic movement, many 
of the clergy spoke out against it. But 
the clergy point out that their objec- 
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tion was not to a new economic polic 
but to the fact that social democrat 
views came—from Germany—wedds 
with irreligion. It was against the ii 
religion that the clergy took the 
stand. 


AS THERE ARE SECULARISTS who rega: 
the union of church and state with di 
favor, so the church can also see son 
disadvantages. 

One bishop remarked to me, “I ent 
Denmark her ‘Church Fund’ and No 
way her ‘Small-Church Movemen 
They have built churches when tl 
state was slow. What would Cope! 
hagen’s religious life be if deprived 
the 53 churches the Fund has built wi 
privately given money? In the meat 
time, in Sweden the state has prevent 
the subdivision of parishes, even whé 
they have grown to unmanageable siz 
Inevitably the church has not been ab 
to keep in touch with the masses 
people. And in that fact we ha 
given opportunity to the enemies © 
religion. The church now has its Buil 
ing-Loan Fund. We do not know y 
whether we are too late to reclaim ot 
people.” 

But the church calls only for certa 
reforms of administration. She favo 
no serious disturbance of a cherishe 
relationship. 


In SWEDEN even the church’s bitte1 
est foe has to give financial support * 
the church! Not even an atheist 
exempt. 

In Denmark, Norway, and Finlan 
he who wishes may withdraw from t) 
church—and be exempt from payir 
the church tax. In Sweden he wih 
wishes may withdraw from the chur« 
—and pay church taxes anyway! 

When the visitor expresses surpris 
he is told about a great secular wor 


which the church does for the stat 
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t is the church that keeps the registry 
f all vital statistics for the whole pop- 
lation! Since this is a service to be- 
ever and atheist alike, it is but fair 
nat both should be taxed for the ex- 
ense. 

We do not say that both members and 
on-members are taxed in like amount. 
Te who has taken himself out of the 
hhurch’s membership is excused from 
ne-half of the church tax. Presumably 
alf of this tax is for the church’s spir- 
tual work. For this the unbeliever does 
ot have to pay. 

I visited the offices of Engelbrekt’s 
Shurch, one of the most beautiful in 
stockholm. I might have thought that 

had gotten into the office of a large 

yusiness concern. The office is run on 
. regular schedule of hours. 
A whole suite is filled with files. A 
arge safe accommodates the most im- 
yortant papers. One is met by a re- 
‘eptionist, who learns whether the 
‘aller should consult one of the church’s 
our pastors. Two of them were on 
luty in the office when I called. Or the 
eceptionist may refer the caller di- 
‘ectly to the registrar. 

During a visit one sees that the 
ingers of three stenographers are fly- 
ng, for great work is required on the 
records, and on certificates which must 
be made from them. 


ENGELBREKT’S CHuRCH has only (!) 
30,000 members in its parish. Another 
parish has 80,000! But such is the com- 
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pleteness of the files that on an instant’s 
notice desired data can be found on any 
man, woman or child in the area. 

The individual .is followed through 
the course of his life—birth, baptism, 
vaccination, confirmation, military 
training, marriage banns, marriage, di- 
vorce, children, passports, changes of 
address, death and its cause! 

And—to repeat—the church must 
keep all these facts as to atheist or 
believer. The former too must have 
specified certificates and permits. For 
these he must go to the church. And 
when he becomes a parent, changes his 
address, or makes any other change in 
status, he must report the fact to the 
church. 

“But why doesn’t the state put that 
into the hands of a secular bureau—as 
we do in America?” I asked. 

“Probably because the state is well 
satisfied with the way the church does 
it,’ was the reply. “The church must 
also have records. The state could not 
get the work done for less than the tax 
it gives the church. And to change sys- 
tems would be a tremendous task.” 

“But,” the speaker added, ‘you can 
here see one reason why it is hard to 
persuade the state to divide a parish. 
For then an office must be set up in the 
new parish. That involves big expense. 
And the accumulated records for all 
parties would have to be transferred.” 

We think the church earns all that it 
gets for the service. As for us, we 
should prefer to make pastoral calls! 
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“Nature still recognizes the dignity of humanity; for when you 
wish to keep the birds away from the trees, you fix up something 
to resemble a man, and even this faint resemblance to a human being 
which a scarecrow has, is enough to inspire the birds with respect.” 
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—S. KrYeRKEGAARD 


Not Just Statistics 


Pensions are paid to people. Keep these people in mind — many 


them desperately in need of the slim support the church gives the 


By HARRY HODGES 


HE Is a minister. 

He was injured five years ago by an 
automobile while returning from his 
church and has had five operations. 
He now wears a body brace and suf- 
fers continually. 

He has three girls in school and one 
boy who should be in school, but is 
working to help support the family. 

He is one of the 59 disabled men whom 
we must help. 


HE Is an aged minister. 

He is paralyzed and must have an at- 
tendant. 

His daughter is a parish worker in one 
of our missions in the southern 
mountains and he makes his home 
with her. Her salary is not sufficient 
to care for him. 

We must come to her assistance! 


SHE IS a widow. 

She is the mother of a family. 

She found employment in a lawyer’s 
office, when her husband died, that 
she might educate her children. When 
her oldest boy finished school, he 
found work and assumed responsibil- 
ity of supporting the family. Now he 
is without employment. 

She has been receiving a widow’s pen- 
sion. Now she must come to us for 
additional help. 

Could we refuse? 


HE Is an aged minister. 

He served the church 51 years. 

He has a break in his spinal cord which 
causes him untold suffering, from 
which there is no release. 


His daughter keeps house for him ar 
between them and destitution the: 
is nothing but the pension we gi 
them. 


HE Is a young minister. 

He served the church only one yes 
after years of preparation for h 
work. 

He was stricken with tuberculosis fo. 
lowing scarlet fever. 

He is improving slowly—but steadily 

We must do our part to help him 1 
return to a life of usefulness. 


HE Is a minister with 45 years of serv 
ice. 

His salary ranged from $450 to $1,29 
during this period of time. 

He has no property—no other incom 
but that which he receives from th 
Board of Pensions. 

He and his wife are entirely depender 
upon this board. 


HE Is a minister. 

He is an inmate of an asylum for th 
mentally deranged. 

He has/a wife and seven children, on 
of them a hospital patient. 

They have no income save that give 
by our board and but for us would k 
public charges. 


HE Is a minister and has given 34 yea» 
of service to the church. 

He went to live with his son upon hi 
retirement, in order that he and hi 
wife might assist in caring for th 
son’s three children and tubercule 
wife. 

His son’s salary had been sufficient fi 
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their needs but he lost his position. 
‘e must use his pension to help sup- 
port his son’s family. Can you im- 
agine what this pension must mean 
to him? 


HE IS a widow. 

‘er husband died after a long period 
of illness, also a daughter 15 years of 
age. 

he has four children dependent upon 
her—the youngest less than two 
years. 

he has almost no income. You can 
understand what the pension means 
to her. 


Is an aged widow (81). 

fer husband supposedly had provided 
very well for her, but through poor 
investment left her almost penniless. 
he lives alone in a little house that 
belonged to her mother, whom she 
eared for until her death. 

Jur help is an absolute necessity here! 


HE IS a widow. 

er husband met a very tragic death 
seven years ago, leaving her with 
seven dependent children. 

the was entirely dependent upon the 
aid from this board. 

7our gifts made it possible for us to 
come to her assistance and she still 
needs assistance. 


HE IS a widow. 

he has one son preparing for the min- 
istry. 

he has a boarding house and sews in 
order to earn a living. 

he is just one of many brave mothers 
whom we feel privileged to assist. 


“T am 80 years of age and have served 
# a minister in the Church for 55 years. 
My congregation tells me to move on; 
hat I am too old to serve them accept- 
ably longer. 
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“My salary has never exceeded $800, 
so that I have been unable to save 
money for my old age. I have a son in 
the West with whom I can make my 
home, but neither he nor I has trans- 
portation money. 

‘T am not asking for a pension, but 
am asking for transportation money 
that I may go home to my son to die.” 


In A SMALL town there lives a pitifully 
crippled girl—the orphan daughter of 
a Lutheran pastor. Through illness, 
paralysis and loss of her father when 
she needed him most, her life has been 
one of sorrow and tragedy. The rest of 
her days must be spent in an invalid’s 
chair, but while still able, she sells 
magazines to supplement the small in- 
come (13 cents a day) which our 
Church is able to give her. 


ANOTHER pensioner of the board is a 
widow of one of the Lutheran Church’s 
outstanding leaders. He had been pres- 
ident of his general body (synod), dean 
of a theological seminary, the writer 
of books which he gave to the church, 
together with a son for the ministry. 

Because he gave the church so much 
and because the church returned so lit- 
tle to him, all that he was able to leave 
to his widow was the small equity in a 
house and a $1,000 insurance policy. 


THE SECRETARY of the Board of Pen- 
sions, in accordance with his custom 
when visiting a city, called upon an 
aged widow pensioner. 

It was a bleak day in February. She 
received him in her sleeping room—all 
that she had. He found her huddled 
over a tiny wood fire, a threadbare 
street coat clutched around her chilled 
body, with fingers bent with toil and 
rheumatism. Her pension ($200 a year 
—57 cents a day) is her only income. 
And she realizes that serious illness 
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will make her an object of charity. 
Yet her face lit up as she told him of 
her young son, who works each after- 
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Persecution is the reward of every great soul who dares to speak 
a great word. Recently I heard a preacher say this: “Christ was not 
crucified for saying, ‘Consider the lilies how they grow,’ but for saying, 
‘Consider the Pharisees how they steal’.” 


ist 
CINE EN een 


THIS IS NOT a success story. It is a 
simple statement of fact. I kneel in 
prayer and arise victorious. 

I have been a Christian since child- 
hood. There can be no other life for me. 
I was brought up in the church and 
confirmed at 13. 

My home life was simple. Our home 
was not filled with luxuries; it was 
filled with love. It was necessary that 
we work very hard for the necessities 
of life. Material possessions were not 
too plentiful. Food we had in abun- 
dance, but this, too, required work. We 
helped each other. All worked to help 
any member of the family needing 
help. In this environment my Christian 
life was nurtured. 

Throughout my childhood we strug- 
gled for money and the things it can 
buy. We did not place it above all else. 
We were taught that a portion must 
be returned to the Giver of all good 
things. The amount to be returned was 
left to the individual conscience. We 
struggled—and gave. 


Now tuHat I have children of my own 
I am still struggling. Many times the 
struggle has been so hard that I have 
been bitter. 

Some time ago, when it seemed that 
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noon in a store that he may go to school 
in the mornings, preparing himself for 
the ministry. 


—Dr. ALEXANDER CAIRNS 


ooh uct sella ected Maher niin sh eee Be ll 


it was raining misfortune, I fell onto 
my knees. I must have felt as Jesus 
felt when He prayed, “My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 

I fell onto my knees and asked Goce 
for simple things. I think He was 
pleased, because He came to me then. 


No, I pwn’r see anything. I didn” 
hear a voice. But there in the stillnes* 
I knew that I was not alone. I knevy 
that He was there wanting to help 
wanting to comfort me. His spirit fille: 
my soul. I realized that I had struggle» 
alone many times when it was nc 
necessary. He was only waiting for mi 
to let Him in. 

Then came the thought that so mani 
people jonly come to Him when the: 
are in trouble. If only they could cor: 
tinually realize His healing power, the 
would come more often. I, too, he 
come for relief from worry. I had shy) 
Him out so many times. I resolved | 
let Him in when I am happy, to sha» 
with Him my joys. I am still strugglin. 
but I am happier now. Each day, mar! 
times a day, as I go about my work 
ask His advice. I thank Him for litti }; 
pleasures and am richly rewarded. 

I kneel in prayer and arise victoriow! 

Grace E. BerrYHIL. | 
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i 90 000-acre wild flower garden set in 
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Rocky Boy was A WISE and humane 


it Chippewa who gathered several hun- 


jdred Indians, Crees and Chippewas, in 


ott southwestern Canada in the early years 


jof this century and led them into a 


‘the blue Bear Paw Mountains near the 


{northwestern corner of Montana. 
sal I used to think of the Rocky Boy Lu- 


9) theran Indian Mission as a little hand- 
y)ful of log buildings in the great, dreary, 


ujidusty plains of the Montana buffalo 


{ 
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yycountry. Now that I have been to 


George B. McCreary is pastor of First United 
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TERE COME THE INDIANS — WHOSE FOREFATHERS ROAMED THE WEST A CENTURY AGO 


Spiritual poverty of Indians on the Rocky Boy reservation in Montana laid hold upon the 


hearts of Dr. and Mrs. William H. Gable. So they spent 18 years ministering to these people 


Rocky Boy, I know what a paltry pre- 
image I carried of one of earth’s love- 
liest places. 

The mission and the agency nestle in 
a bowl among the mountains. There 
are three high peaks on the reserva- 
tion. Old Baldy is the highest. It takes 
a good climber a full day to get to its 
top. Chief Yellow Bird’s 14-year-old 
son, David, was the only person I met 
who had been to the top. Centennial 
and Haystack are the other high peaks. 

One can make an unforgettable 35- 
mile trip through the mountains of the 
reservation in about three hours by 
car. To get over the flower-covered 
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DAVID, son of Chief Yellow Bird, rides his favorite horse 


ridge of “the Divide,’ my five passen- 
gers had to get out and walk the last 
quarter of a mile while my car (90 
horsepower) climbed the narrow road 
to the summit in low gear. 

Down through every ravine a clear 
brook goes tumbling to join with other 
brooks to form the clear, rushing trout 
streams that fill every rocky valley 
with their surging flow. Up the green 
sides of all the mountains march 
straight, fragrant pine trees that stand 
like sentinels under the azure blue of 
the Montana sky. 


LIFE ON THE RESERVATION is a strange 
flux in which a bewildered and beaten 
aboriginal people are puzzling their way 
into a future that will not absorb them 
until a few more centuries have passed. 
The old people perhaps dream of the 
pristine days of a century ago when the 
great buffalo country east of the Rocky 
Mountains belonged to the Indians. 
The young Christian people are alive 
with promise. Their bright, attractive 
faces seem radiant with the grasp and 
understanding of the new day. 

About 800 Indians live on the Rocky 
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THIS is little Sharon Yellow Birc#] 


Boy Reservation. Approximately one- 
third of them are Catholics, one-thire} 
are Lutherans, and the remaining one--/ 
third are the pagans who perform ai} 
the June sun dance and go to Medicin®} 
Man White Horse for charms. 


Our CHURCH BEGAN to work amon 
Rocky Boy’s people through the inter | 
est taken in them by Mrs. Frederic 
H. Knubel, wife of the first ULC pres 
ident. Mrs. Knubel was a member ¢ 
a government board that was helpim 
to solve the Indian’s problems. Sh 
heard of Rocky Boy and his band « 
followers who had settled in the Bez 
Paw Mountains, and it was she wh 
was largely instrumental in the callir 
of our first missionary, Mr. Burrougk 
to Rocky Boy. 

Our second missionary was the Re 
William H. Gable, D.D., who came 
Rocky Boy with his kind and able wi 
and their three sons, John, George ari} 
Paul, 18 years ago. » 

Summer visitors can  rhapsodi 
about the beautiful Montana scenem |® 
and everyone who has not been \ 
Rocky Boy had better start a tran/}™ 
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‘joy Si NDIAN mother with her papoose 


jy m@und to enable him to board the Great 
e-ihit(Torthern’s Empire Builder for Havre 
ng oie) 30 miles north of the reservation), or 
m@puy new tires for his car. Everyone 
(edit ught to spend at least a few days at 
Rocky Boy, and every Christian ought 
yo open his heart in helpful love and 
_ }ympathy for those who spend heart- 
“|training years there guiding the chil- 
tren of the plains to faith in the Lord 
ie Jesus Christ. 
™ | We triumphant Yankees who have 
| d some victoriously to the possession of 
"his dream of America have to stop 
nd think beyond ourselves in order to 
‘ “even begin to understand the Indians. 
. * The Indian world came to a bloody 
“pend. All that the red men had treas- 
"lured was lost. Everything on which 
they had established their age-old cus- 
toms had been taken from them. Custer 
jand his men had been beaten and an- 
nihilated, but more and more white 
#“\men came and aimed their rifles at In- 
,)dians and pulled triggers as though they 
ps were shooting wild animals. 
| When everything was gone, and the 
white man’s conscience began to func- 
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LYDIA and Alice Yellow Bird are granddaughters of the Chief 


tion, the Government started to estab- 
lish reservations for the Indians, and 
then men like William Gable came to 
tell the people about the Lord Jesus. 


PREACHING TO THE INDIANS is talking 
through several centuries of wounds 
and death to a people who lost the 
world they loved and came to a world 
that bewilders them. 

For 18 years William Gable, his good 
wife and their helpers, have done the 
patient work that the Lord Jesus Christ 
gave them to do among the Yellow 
Birds, the Eagle Mans, the Roasting 
Sticks, the Big Skies, the Spotted Blan- 
kets, the Sun Childs, the White Horses, 
the Whitfords, the Huntleys, the Weasel 
Mans, the Eagle Childs and the other 
Indians of Rocky Boy. 

Missionaries to the Indians do just 
about everything that human beings 
can do to help their fellow man. Sun- 
day school and church services are 
held Sunday morning. Bible school is 
held for two weeks during the summer 
when devoted people like Mrs. James 
Swihart, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Miss Marie 
Jensen, Davenport, Iowa; Douglas 
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DR. GABLE confirms a class at Rocky Boy, the last to be instructed by him during his !8-yea 
ministry among the Indians. The confirmation is in the little Lutheran church in the valley 


Erickson, Grand Forks, N. D.; and 
others come to Rocky Boy at their own 
expense to help teach. 

Sometimes it is a call in the night 
to come to help some sick person. The 
week that we were at Rocky Boy an 
Indian came riding on horseback late 
at night. His baby was sick. The 
Gables and the Overdiers went to his 
cabin by car. The baby was given an 
enema and part of an aspirin tablet. 
That quieted the little patient who was 
taken 30 miles to the hospital at Havre 
the next day. 

One soon learns at Rocky Boy that 
our Lutheran missionaries are ready 
at all times to do everything in their 
power to help the Indians. The In- 
dians know this, too, and this knowl- 
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edge is gradually taking the place o 
the bad knowledge they have had o 
white people. 


Now Dr. Gaste’s 18 years at Rocky 
Boy have ended, and the good man o 
Christ is 71 years old. He has passec 
the leadership of the mission over tc 
Pastor and Mrs. George M. Overdier 

Speaking for the agency, the govern- 
ment teaching and nursing staffs, anc 
other “outside” friends of the Gable: 
at the afternoon farewell service on July 
21, tall, big-hearted Indian Agent Car 
Pearson said, “We have watched Dr 
Gable working among us through the 
18 years he has been pastor here. Dr 
Gable may feel that the results of hi: 
labors have been discouraging, but ws 
who have known and loved him hav 
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een him always as a pillar of strength 
‘mong us. He has been leading his peo- 
le forward on the only way that is 
rorth going. The fruits of his labors 
nll endure.” 

It was interesting to learn that when- 
ver a baby has been born on the res- 
rvation, Mrs. Gable has had a layette 
eady for it. No one in America is more 
a need of help and guidance for their 
hildren than these Indians. Tuber- 
ulosis, pneumonia, dysentery and other 
liseases plague them the year around. 
“lost of the Indians are miserably 
1oused, inadequately clothed, and 
adly nourished. 

Uncle Sam, Agent-Carl Pearson, and 
ther workers—church and govern- 
nent—teach and preach. But the pro- 


ortion of babies, children, and adults. 
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N JULY 21 Dr. Gable for the last time administered the Lord's Supper to his congregation at 
acky Boy. Mrs. Yellow Bird, Chief Yellow Bird, Joe Big Sky, Sam Roasting Stick, and others kneel 


who are taken for burial to the lonely 
little sun-baked cemetery up the moun- 
tainside from the agency is much 
greater than in the communities where 
you and I live. 


THE INDIANS LOVE their horses. They 
almost seem to live on them, and it 
seems that almost every man, woman 
and child has a horse. The Govern- 
ment thinks that the Indians should 
keep fewer horses and more beef cat- 
tle. Young Gary Eagle Man, now 10, 
told me that he has been riding since 
he was four, and although he has often 
been thrown off horses, he still thinks 
that a man’s place is on horseback. 
David Yellow Bird, 14, has five differ- 
ent horses to ride. He has suffered a 
skull fracture and two broken arms 
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PASTOR GEORGE M. OVERDIER receives mantle of leadership from Dr. Gable, July 21 


during his years of horsemanship, but ford may come. But on through all the 
his affection for his horses is un- years the good people of Christ at the 
dimmed. Rocky Boy Mission will be preaching 
The day of the horse may pass at and teaching of the Redeeming Saviour 
Rocky Boy, and the day of the Here- whose love will never grow cold. 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATION. Children at summer chapel service. They are alert and eaq: 
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NOW THE BIBLE 


he Trials 
STUDY IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
John Schmidt 
2ad Luke 22: 66—23: 25 before reading this. 


THE DECISION HAD BEEN REACHED. He 
ust die. This had been the conclusion 
* the informal sessions at which the 
aders of the Jews had gathered dur- 
ig the night. Now, at six o’clock on 
riday morning, a formal meeting of 
ie Sanhedrin was held. Most, though 
robably not all, of its 71 members were 
Jresent. It was an illegal gathering, 
a or the oral law required that capital 
')ffenses be tried at two sessions, with 
_§ day’s interval between. Nor could 
“he Sanhedrin meet at night. 

Naturally the charges officially pre- 
ented largely duplicate those raised 
luring the night, so we should expect 
ipparent overlapping in the accounts. 
uuke concentrates on the central ques- 
ion: Did Jesus claim to be the Christ, 
she Messiah who was to deliver Israel? 
‘t was a legitimate question for the 
‘eaders of Hebrew religion to put be- 
‘ore Him but, as He soon points out, 
they had already concluded not to be- 
) lieve anything He said. His case was 
rejudged and His claim already re- 
jected as “unthinkable!” 

Yet the legal demand had been made 
dd an answer must be given. Before 
e gives it Jesus must protest that a 
orrect understanding of the meaning 
f Christ’s nature and mission should 
come first. They looked for a political 
fessiah, and He was not that. The inner 
dishonesty of His questioners made 
such discussion fruitless (compare 20: 
1-8, 41-44). 

Then comes the confession: He is in- 
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deed the Christ, the heavenly Son of 
Man (Daniel 7:13; Psalm 110). And so 
His death, which He assumes as certain, 
will be only a prelude to His glory. 


THERE IS PRESSURE for greater clarity: 
Were they to draw the conclusion that 
Jesus claimed to be the Son of God 
(compare Matt. 26:63; Mk. 14:61)? 
“Certainly I- am”’—as Moffatt well 
translates His answer—‘What you say 
is so.” The Son of David? Yes, but 
more. 

The Jews emphasized the Messianic 
Kingdom, while thinking of the Messiah 
himself as only an instrument. Hence 
they next accused Jesus of blasphemy— 
and if His claim to uniqueness be not 
true, they were right. No man, how- 
ever important, dared make this claim 
for himself. And since they thought 
Him to be only that, they decreed His 
death. 


However, the Sanhedrin lacked legal 
authority to execute criminals. This 
only the Roman Procurator could do 
(John 18:31; 19:10). Mutual hatred 
existed between Pilate, who held this 
office, and the Jews. After his appoint- 
ment in A. D. 26 he had dared bring the 
Roman eagles into Jerusalem at the 
head of his soldiers, an act that re- 
sulted in a bloody riot. He had also 
angered the Jews by using sacred tem- 
ple funds for an aqueduct that would 
bring water to the city from the Pools 
of Solomon. At this time he was prob- 
ably staying in the Fortress Astoria 
(called the Praetorium because it 
housed the commander—praetor—of the 
guard), where he could closely watch 
this turbulent city. 

The entire membership of the San- 
hedrin went to Pilate to impress him 
with the seriousness of their- charge 
against Jesus. But while they desired 
His death for blasphemy, they could 
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not bring such an accusation in a Ro- 
man court. Romans were not concerned 
about religious controversies (compare 
Acts 18:14-16). So a political charge 
must be drawn up. 

This charge was sedition on two 
grounds: He influenced men to refuse 
tax payments and He claimed to be a 
rival king. The first “fact” was com- 
pletely false (20:22), while the second 
was a twisted half-truth. Yet they pre- 
sent this as their formal accusation: 
“We have found, after careful investi- 
gation, that this fellow is guilty of se- 
dition.” They implied that a fair trial 
had been given and sought only that 
the Roman authority would sustain this 
finding. Pilate must have suspected this 
sudden and surprising zeal for Roman 
sovereignty, for he conducted his own 
investigation, which Luke summarizes 
briefly but which John gives in greater 
detail (18: 28—19:16). 

Pilate’s investigation was conducted 
inside, where the accusers would not 
go “lest they should be defiled.” (How 
strange that men should shrink from 
ceremonial violations and yet not shrink 
from murder!) The Messiah was both 
priest and king; so Jesus did not deny 
the charge made against Him. Yet He 
quickly convinced the procurator that 
he was no menace to the state—a sen- 
timental idealist possibly, but nothing 
more. “Not guilty of the charge.” 


His ENEMIES were “more urgent” than 
before, insisting that Jesus was a real 
danger, on anational scale. (The refer- 
ence here to “all Judea” implies a min- 
istry in the south of which the Synoptic 
Gospels say little but which is more 
adequately reported in John.) Under 
this pressure Pilate disregards the fact 
of his own verdict which should have 
been followed by the immediate re- 
lease of the Prisoner. 
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The mention that Jesus came fom 
Galilee suggested an easy way out. The 
ruler of that territory, the Tetrarch 
Herod Antipas, was a visitor in ie 
salem. Why not transfer the case to hi 
court? He might have local informa 
tion that would assist him in reaching 
a decision. Pilate would escape the 
necessity of offending powerful men. — 

Luke describes this interlude quit 
in detail. Perhaps he had received 
first-hand account from Joanna, th 
wife of Herod’s steward (8:3). Th 
meeting begins on a hopeful note: 
“When Herod saw Jesus, he was ex- 
ceeding glad: for he was desirous b 
see him of a long season, because h 
had heard many things of him.” Mighi 
this ruler desire aid from this Man who 
loved and forgave sinners? The Son of 
God stood before him—and he wanted 
nothing but amusement to lift his tired 
emotions! Little wonder he is the only 
man for whom Jesus had no word. _ 

His opportunity had slipped away. 
Once he had “heard John gladly,” but 
he had been defeated by his drunken- 
ness and lust. He could not even rise 
to judicial dignity. Perhaps he could 
coax a miracle from Him. “He ques-= 
tioned Him with many words,” but im 
vain. 


JESUS’ ENEMIES, who had gone te 
Herod’s palace to press their charges 
were furious. “You are amusing your- 
self with Him, hoping for a miracle 
Why don’t you condemn Him?” Ane 
Herod’s baffled curiosity changed int” 
contempt. Since they wanted an an- 
swer they should have it. This fellows 
was no danger to Rome, Herod decides 
and so he ridicules His royal pretention® 
His retinue ridicule Jesus and dres 
Him in a cast-off “brilliant robe” (pos: 
sibly white or royal purple) before re, 
turning Him to Pilate. 
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Before the procurator the issue must 

ye fought out. A strange sight indeed, 
1s a Roman ruler argues with a mob! 
Ie restates the charge and then ex-~ 
oresses surprise that no evidence is of- 
ered to sustain it. He has made a 
udicial examination of the indicted 
nan and finds him innocent of any po- 
itical crime. Even Herod, who might 
}e expected to know conditions in Gali- 
ee, found Him not guilty. (“Done unto 
iim” in the King James translation 
Jmakes little sense: “done by Him” is 
etter.) 
) His conclusion must certainly be 
J ‘therefore I will release him at once.” 
: But no: “therefore I will chastise him.” 
‘it is a soft word for an ugly thing. The 
‘victim’s body was bent over a low stone 
oillar and his back was beaten with a 
scourge of three lashes, each tipped 
with lead, which cut open the body and 
sometimes killed the victim. The crime, 
if proven, demanded capital punish- 
ment. Evidence must determine whether 
the man must be released or suffer cru- 
cifixion. Pilate learned, however, that 
compromise in matters of principle and 
justice always lose. The judge faltered, 
and Jesus’ enemies hastened to take 
advantage of his weakness. 


VERSE 17 is missing from most Greek 
jmanuscripts, while in others it appears 
lafter verse 19. Evidently it was added, 
upon the basis of Matt. 27:15, to explain 
‘the next incident. Outside of the Gos- 
pels there is no information concerning 
‘this custom. 

Pilate seeks to save Jesus by indirec- 
‘tion since he lacked courage to perform 
simple justice. A certain Bar-Abbas, 
arrested and awaiting execution for po- 
litical rioting and murder, was offered 
as a choice. Now the same Jews who 
professed such loyalty to Rome that 
they accused Jesus of sedition cried out 
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for the release of Bar-Abbas who had 
been convicted of this very crime. Con- 
sistency is ignored, for Jesus must die. 

The other. records point to the 
priestly influence upon the crowd. In 
any case, the crowd was disappointed at 
Jesus’ “weakness” and favored the man 
who had acted upon that hatred which 
they all felt for Rome. Jesus’ support- 
ers were mostly Galilaean pilgrims who 
stayed outside the city and who had 
probably not yet heard of His arrest. 

The mob had become the judge. 
Pilate was weakened by his own record 
of cruelty and greed so that he feared 
the result of denying the mob (John 
19:4). He sinks to pleading. Again he 
pronounces his judgment (verses 4, 14, 
22)—it fits Luke’s purpose to empha- 
size the series of official decisions fa- 
vorable to Jesus—but again he wants 
to compromise with evil. 

Finally the popular will prevails. The 
voice of the mob is louder than the 
voice of justice. “The voices,” not rea- 
son or evidence, “prevailed.” Jesus 
must be crucified. 

What of Pilate? History reports that 
he lost what he sought to retain, for he 
was recalled from his office, disgraced 
and exiled. The Coptic Church taught 
that Pilate became a Christian througn 
the influence of his wife (“St. Claudia 
Procula’”). Anatole France, in a great 
story, pictures a friend asking, in later 
years, “Pontius, do you remember any- 
thing about the man?” “Pontius Pilate 
concentrated his brows and his hand 
rose to his forehead in the attitude of 
one who probes the deeps of memory. 
Then after a silence of some seconds— 
‘Jesus’ he murmured ‘Jesus—of Naz- 
areth? I cannot call Him to mind.’” 
The New Testament teaches only that 
this judge was judged by the One who 
stood in his court, and was condemned. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


For Future Reference 


Mark SLAMMED THE BOOK shut angrily. 
“What good this stuff is ever going to 
do me, I don’t see!” 

On the other side of the living room, 
Jerry looked up from the evening pa- 
per. “Stuff?” he asked. “What stuff?” 

“History. Dates and laws and whether 
they are constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional. All that stuff.” 

“Do you really want me to—Joan, 
turn down that radio—tell you why I 
think you'll be glad to know the ‘stuff’ 
some day, or were you just letting off 
steam because you can’t get it straight- 
ened out in your own mind?” 

‘J mean it. I can see how lawyers or 
a fellow who’s going to be a lawyer 
might need to know all about the con- 
stitution. But I’m going to be a far- 
mer.” 

“Fine farmer you'll be,’ Joan 
chortled, raising her voice above a 
round of applause on the radio. 

“Wither turn off that radio, and join 
the conversation,” I admonished, shak- 
ing an admonitory knitting needle in 
her direction, “or listen to your pro- 
gram.” 

“Boo! You can’t scare me. Just the 
same, I think I will go upstairs. I want 
to try fixing my hair like Linda’s.” 

She dropped a kiss on my cheek as 
she passed and I replied with a playful 
spank. 


I TURNED MY ATTENTION to what Jerry 
and Mark were saying. Apparently 
Jerry had questioned the fact that 
Mark’s mind was made up unchange- 
ably as to his future career. 

“Two summers of working the way 
T’ve, worked ought to be enough to 
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know whether it’s what I want or not,” 
Mark was insisting. “Tom and I wed 


think there’s no other job that gives 
you such a feeling of doing something” 
important.—It gives you a sort of re- 
ligious feeling, too.” ; 

“You couldn’t have a better reason 
for choosing a life work. I’m glad 
you’re not thinking of it because you 
think it’s a good way to make money, 
for that varies with the general busi- 
ness conditions of the country and with 
the productiveness of the season.—No, 
Mark, I’m not thinking of discouragin 
you from choosing farming. I just hate 
to see you make up your mind too 
definitely when you’re only a sopho- 
more in high school.” ; 

Mark threw back his head. His man- 
ner was so much like Jerry’s when he’s 
determined to say something his hear- 
ers may or may not approve. “You 
wouldn’t talk that way if I’d decided 
to be a minister, would you?” 

“T hope I would,” his father repliedl : 
“Trying to please your parents is a 
poor reason for going into any line of 
work. If they are the right sort of 
parents, they’ll be glad to have you find! 
your own niche, whether it’s the one 
they might have chosen or not.” 

“We just hate to see you set your 
heart on one kind of work, in the same 
way we'd hate to see you ‘go steady 
with one girl at your age,” I added. 

“That’s Francie’s doing, not mine,” 
Mark grinned. 

“Go long! You know one of hes 
charms is that you never know whethe» 
she’ll be able to go places with you ow 
whether someone else will have gotter 
there ahead of you!” 
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‘Could be,” he admitted. “But 
re’s one thing about Francie. Wher- 
sr she is there’s a crowd and every- 
92 gets plenty of laughs: She sure is 
gift on the come back. To hear her 
netimes, you’d never think she could 
serious the way she is when she 
ds Luther League.” 
‘Preserve me from anyone, young, 
| or middle aged, who’s either serious 
silly all the time. Even Miss Blanche 
3 her lighter moments!” 
‘Say, that’s right! The other evening 
2d Wills and I were over at Heffling- 
2; studying with Roge and she got to 
ling us about some of the things she 
d Miss Ethel and Roge’s dad used to 
when they were young and she had 
almost in the aisles—But I guess 
better get to work on this history, 
6 Mr. Buckley will have me rolling 
dwn the aisle in class. Whether ’m 
ing to be a farmer or not, I guess I’ve 
t to finish high school.” 
‘Whether you’re going to be a far- 
xr or not, you’re going to need all 
is history you can cram into your 
’anium,” Jerry assured him. “We got 
iletracked on this business of choosing 
jlife work. But don’t let anyone tell 
u that a farmer doesn’t need to know 
fstory and sociology and economics as 
wll as biology and soil conservation 
d technical subjects of that sort.” 
“That,” Mark protested, “I do not 
ét. Just show me what the constitu- 
nal history of the United States has 
4 do with planting corn.” 
“Ever hear of government 
lies? Or protective tariff laws?” 
“Sure.” 
“Don’t you think in a democratic so- 
fety it’s a farmer’s duty to have some 
fea of how such things affect not only 
but the whole nation and the rest 
the world? Wouldn’t it be a good 
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sub- 


idea to have a general theory of gov- 
ernment to help him decide what he 
really wants in such matters?” 

“How,” asked Mark in mock admira- 
tion, “did such a wonder man ever have 
a birdbrain like me for a son?” 

“That’s often puzzled me,” his father 
agreed. : : 

Mark went into a shadow boxing 
routine for a few seconds, then headed 
for the stairs, book in hand. 

“Tf Joan has that radio turned on, 
close your door,” I advised. 


JERRY LOOKED AFTER him, pride and 
affection written plainly in his smile. 
“I suppose lots of families wouldn’t 
understand the sort of horse play that 
goes on around here sometime,” I 


-mused, industriously counting ribs in 


my knitting. 

“Perhaps not. But so long as we do, 
I guess it doesn’t matter. The young- 
sters are respectful enough in public, 
as a usual thing.—I wasn’t too pontif- 
ical just now, I hope?” 

“No—. Though I-was afraid you were 
going to make a speech.” 

“T thought for a minute I might. ‘The 
Farmer and His Responsibility to His 
Country and to World Order,’ would 
make a good title.” 

“Undoubtedly—but some other time. 
Of course, it’s the vacations he’s spent 
on the Hartman farm which have given 
him the idea that farming takes more 
brawn than brains. The boys had the 
work without the responsibilities.” 

“You know,” Jerry’s voice trailed off 
as he folded the newspaper to the edi- 
torial page, “I feel sorry for these 
youngsters on the threshold of this new 
era. There’s practically nothing they 
can do that doesn’t require an informed 
outlook. They just must be trained to 
think—and there’s no muscle that can 
ache harder than a tired brain.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Marriage Adjustments 


Everyone has to learn new ways of liv- 
ing when he gets married. Recently I 
heard a speaker say that the first year is 
the period of adjustment. Can anyone 
work out all problems and differences in 
one year? 


The large number of adjustments 
necessary in marriage cannot be made 
in one year, or in 20 years. It takes 
two persons a lifetime to learn how to 
live together in the most harmonious 
ways. The task is complicated by the 
fact that all through life both persons 
are changing. A satisfactory adjust- 
ment one year may prove inadequate 
a few years later. Through the years 
we may come to understand one an- 
other better and to appreciate one an- 
other’s characteristics more highly. 


Rule the Roost? 


In recent years so much has been said 
about avoiding dictatorial methods of deal- 
ing with children in the home, and about 
allowing them freedom and self-expres- 
sion that I am wondering whether there 
is any place left for parental authority. 
It seems to me that in a good many homes 
children are ruling the parents and are 
getting ready to enlarge our already large 
number of criminals. May a father or 
mother never exercise authority over 
children? Must we allow them to grow 
up like weeds? What will be the outcome 
of such willful neglect? 


Some excellent principles, reliable 
facts, and wholesome outlooks have 
been misunderstood and_ distorted. 
Well-based theories, and established 
facts, once they fall into the hands of 
half-baked thinkers, writers, and other 
“popularizers,” often suffer such mu- 
tilation that by the time they reach 
the general public their original au- 
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thors would not recognize them. 

Few reliable psychologists would | 
vocate allowing children to “rule 
roost.” Only extremists among the p 
gressive educators would venture 
far. The term “progressive educatil 
has been so abused that the Progr 
sive Education Association changed 
name to American Education Felle 
ship. 

In earlier generations the use of : 
thority was badly abused by pare! 
With good intentions but little und 
standing of the needs of children 
adolescents, parents functioned as % 
tocrats. Unreasonable blind obedie: 
was demanded, aspirations we 
crushed, natural impulses were bran 
as “bad,” and a general sense of | 
feriority was too frequently implant 

The democratic idea of family life 
today generally approved, but dem: 
racy does not mean disorder, wild | 
havior, or disregard of parents on » 
part of children. It calls for a partn 
ship between parents and children, « 
operation, doing things together, m 
tual regard, recognition of individu 
ity, and a spiritual bond among fam 
members. 

Democracy allows for the largest px 
sible degree of individual freedom ce 
sistent with the welfare of all. It, thei 
fore; requires some limitations of fre 
dom. Understanding and appreciati 
of this fact need to be cultivated, a 
as far as possible children should he 
the opportunity of working out sol 
tions to family problems which ari 
With some assistance they will succe 
to a large degree. But parents need 
preserve a backlog of authority to 
used when the conditions demand 
On such occasions it should be us 
with discretion, without malice, and 
indirectly and tactfully as possible. I 
it must be used. 

—EARL S. RUDISIL. 
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Every Christmas Brings the Christmas Annual 


Christmas, an American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art. Vol. 16. Edited by Randolph 


daugan. Augsburg. 67 pages. $l. 


Christmas Chimes, an Annual Christmas Publication. 
75 cents. 


ted Evangelical Lutheran Church. 64 pages. 


Vol. 26. Edited by Lawrence Siersbeck. 


When Robert Louis Stevenson was six years old, his Uncle David offered £1 to the 
»hew or niece who could write the best history of Moses. Louis did not know how 
write. He had to dictate his history to his mother. 

He did, however, know how to draw. So he illustrated his story. Marching across 


Red Sea, his Israelites wore tall hats and yellow trousers. 


sticks across their shoulders. Others 
i big suitcases. A few were fortunate 
@ugh to have camels with long noses 
J spindle legs. 
Whis story about Stevenson is in the 
rming collection known as the 16th 
ristmas Annual, published by the Augs- 
Srg House. Another in this beautiful book 
Bthe story of Johnny, who could not 
Bonounce “Bettlehem” at the Christmas 
ogram, And Alois Lang has depicted 
» story of the Nativity through master- 
wood carvings. And Elizabeth—who 
ites to her serviceman husband—inci- 
atally gives the recipe for such Christ- 
is delicacies as berlinkranser, sandbak- 
Ise, and Norwegian goro. Then there are 
ries of Christmas carols in Poland, Nor- 
xy, Italy, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia. 
Teatured in parallel columns is the story 
the birth of Christ as told in the King 
‘mes Version of the New Testament and 
the Revised Standard Version. This of- 
*s parents the opportunity to compare 
2 two while they acquaint their chil- 
fen with the Christmas story as told in 
2 language of their own day. 


i/‘Christmas Chimes,” published by the 
ttther League of the United Evangelical 
ifitheran Church, is evidently for young 
ults. Stories are more involved than 
i} the Augsburg Annual and pictures 
er. Fourteen articles and short stories, 
ms, jokes, a carol, and scripture are 
llowded into the 64 pages. The main 
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Some carried bundles 


articles contain much information. 
JoHN Mancum 


Seeing Clearly 

Eyes of Faith. By Paul S. Minear. Westminster 
307 pages. $3. 

The author of this book senses the pro- 
found nature of the revelation of God in 
the Bible. He suggests that since the Word 
of God is so essential, and the develop- 
ment of Christianity and its leadership so 
important, it is imperative for those who 
undertake the interpretation of God’s will 
to be able to understand the times when 
the Word was written, and the mood both 
of the writers and those for whom they 
wrote. 

Eyes of Faith, the title of the book, 
clearly defines the purpose of the author. 
He inveighs against a superficial treatment 
of the Bible, and urges honest and thor- 
orough researeh for its true meaning. The 
author is a profound scholar and treats 
his subject in a philosophic way. The book 
requires time of the reader, but he is prof- 
ited by the effort he makes. 

The book has four parts as follows: 

1. The Angle of Vision. This has to do 
with God visiting man, His creating him 
and communicating with him before and 
after his fall. It also treats of the power of 
choice given to man; man’s departure from 
God by that choice. It sets forth God’s 
people and His dwelling among them. | 


Press. 
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2. The Focus of Vision. God reveals His 
will to the prophets; they in turn speak to 
the people. The word is witnessed to by 
signs. 

3. The Horizon of Vision. This has to do 
with the behavior of Israel in forgetting 
God’s word, and in being reminded by the 
prophets. The hopes and despair of the 
nation are set forth by the seer who looks 
beyond history. 

4, Re-Vision of Vision. This part has to 
do with the coming of the Messiah and the 
Christian seeing new horizons. 

In short, the author reviews the revela- 
tion of God in both Old and New Testa- 
ments and urges a more thorough search 
of the Scriptures both by faith and reason. 

GrorcE A. GREISS 


Answers 


Questions That Trouble Christians. By W. A. 
187 pages. $1.50. 


The author asks and answers ten ques- 
tions such as: “Why Do Christians Have 
to Suffer?” “Why Doesn’t God Destroy 
Sin?” “Is Church Membership Necessary?” 
and “Is There a Hell?” 

In short sentences of simple language, 
the author offers a satisfying solution to 
10 problems that often perplex Christian 
people. He does not claim that his is the 
only answer, but what he says certainly 
gives peace to the perplexed mind and 
heart. 

In every case he establishes his answer 
on the Word of God and enforces it from 
experiences and examples in everyday life. 
The book, so free from vague phrases and 
theological terms, should get a ready re- 
ception and reading on the part of laymen 
as well as ministers. H. S. Prerrea 


Poovey. Wartburg Press. 


Sermons on the Epistles 

Blue Prints for Great Living (Vol. |). By 
Dallas C, Baer. Lutheran Literary Board. 283 
pages. $2.50. 

Previous sermon volumes by this writer 
have introduced him as an outstanding 
preacher in the expository field. The pres- 
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ent work is Vol. 1 of a two-volume w 
It covers the Epistles of the church 
the Sundays and major festivals from 
first Sunday in Advent to the Sunday a 
Ascension. The second half of the chu 

year will be covered in Volume Two. 
Those who have read Dr. Baer’s ot 
works know that he is well qualified 
offer such books to the reading put 
The sermons do not pose any flashy b 
liancy. Rather they are down to ea 
simple, understandable, and substant 
The author has made every attempt to p 
sent the Scriptures in clear and living 1 
guage. In keeping with Lutheran tra 
tion, he sounds both the evangelical ; 
evangelistic note. The Word of God is p 
sented in its fullness. The though 
reader will receive much help and sg 
itual blessing from these “blue prints. 
KeEnnetTH L. ENGSTRO! 


Talking to Youth 


More Sermon Trails for Boys and Girls. 
Carl C. Weist. Harper. 148 pages. $1.50. 


Those who work with teen-agers \ 
find this a very helpful book. Its mate: 
can be used in children’s sermons, Lut 
Leagues, Boy and Girl Scouts, chu 
school classes, and in every gathering 
young adolescents. 

The author presents interesting, force! 
life situations. His heroes and heroi 
are drawn from the world of sports, m¢ 
icine, music, science, and the Bible. 1 
characters are always real and most 
them are well known to the average |] 
and girl. Each “Trail” leaves the rea 
feeling that he has seen Christian ch 
acter in action. 

Many fine quotations are cited in © 
book, for example, “Before I was a mas 
I was a slave,” said Paderewski, referr 
to his long training as a pianist. Howe” 
the author successfully avoids the 
common faults of most writers of juve’ 
material: he is never preachy nor © 
he write down to his audience. 

Rosert C. Daw 


The Luth 


Among the many things about the 
theran Church in the United States 
1 Canada concerning which we have 
de is the way in which its member- 
p is responding to appeals for relief 
rk in Europe and elsewhere. We re- 
1 what happened in the years after 
» first World War, when Christian 
nerica provided a “winning minority” 
ich enabled our fellow believers in 
rope to renew their faith in God and 
‘n to a higher regard for the Gospel 
Christ. 

4nd on the basis of their perform- 
ce, we are assured that divine bless- 
s rests on this “ministry of mercy,” 
wre, no doubt, because of the motives 
’ its performance than the merits of 
»se who are its recipients. Undoubt- 
ly they must reap what they sow. 
While the destitution in Europe and 
> Orient continues to be beyond 
wer of words to describe, and while 
few individuals are still shouting for 
olesale punishments, the church folk 
© now committed primarily to relief. 
id since UNRRA has run its course, 
d confinement of aid to allies has 
nm rescinded so that enemy nations’ 
ds are receiving charitable consid- 
gation, Christian America is once more 
onstrating regard for God. 

e heard the statement recently that 
Lutherans of the United States and 
ada have provided 75 per cent of 
civilian aid so far given. Of course 
ee fourths is even less than our 
re, if we are to be guided by per- 
tages of fellowship in belief. Whai 
obably weighs heaviest in the scale 
merit is the spirit that is animating 
American membership as they keep 
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Across the Desk 


at the job they have set as their goal. 
The two-year budget of $2,000,000 is 
everywhere advocated and the people 
are exhorted in the name of our Lord 
to realize it. 


Power to overcome evil 

The Scripture lessons for the Second 
Sunday in Advent dwell with emphasis 
on the evil forces of the world which 
can be expected to harass believers. 
Such negative influences viewed in con- 
centrated forms, are described by St. 
Luke, the twenty-first chapter of whose 
Gospel supplies the lesson for Dec. 8. 

The evangelist warns those who have 
entered into the circle of the faithful 
that the gifts of grace will be available 
to sustain them in such trials as are 
common to the world, but they must 
not expect immunity from evils and 
evil’s consequences. The “Kingdom of 
God” is a stronghold, a refuge, but it 
is not the paradise which is the ultimate 
habitation of all who believe in Christ 
as their Saviour from sin. 

One gives attention to the solemn 
warnings to which experience directs 
attention and which the inspired writers 
of the New Testament specifically de- 
scribe. It has been observed that the 
Christian year’s citations for proclama- 
tion in the churches begin with a pa- 
rade, in which the people shout Ho- 
sanna. Our Lord encouraged by pres- 
ence and participation the public ac- 
clamation of His kingship. But that 
event in Jerusalem is more comparable 
to the stroke of lightning and crash of 
thunder that precede the storm than to 
the dawn of a new day. 

Repeatedly since our Lord’s resurrec- 
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tion the representatives of the Chris- 
tian Church have declared the im- 
minence of His coming “to judge the 
world.” Various types of earthly ca- 
tastrophes—but especially wars—have 
been proclaimed as the advanced array 
of the Kingdom’s glory. But we have 
no warrant for more than continuous 
watchfulness so that if and when “the 
day” comes we shall be ready. 

In a recent conversation on the in- 
terpretation of Advent Scripture’s 
warnings, a fellow minister presented 
the stealth of its arrival. Paul, in writ- 
ing to the Thessalonians, bade them 
think of the thief’s preference of the 
night’s darkness rather than the day’s 
illumination for his trade. Luke quotes 
our Lord’s use of the phrase “a snare,” 
obviously having in mind the aspect of 
the second coming to those who trust 
in their own power. 

These “warnings” to believers, we re- 
peat, are not threats of misfortunes fol- 
lowing upon them, but assurances of 
safety. For every temptation, the apos- 
tle wrote, the way of escape has been 
made available. But such indifference 
to its arrival, that is, indulgence and 
continued evil doing, are to be every~ 
where proclaimed. 


Editor Abrahamson of Augustana 

The Lutheran Companion, official 
journal in English of the Augustana 
Synod, reported in its issue of Nov. 13 
the death of the Rev. Laurentius G. 
Abrahamson, D.D., preacher, pastor, 
delegate and editor. On last March 2, 
his ninetieth birthday was celebrated. 

Ordained to the ministry by his synod 
in 1880, he devoted his great energy to 
his vocation for 60 years. In 1940 he 
was retired from active service. Within 
the unusually large number of years 
following his ordination, he had the 
privilege of participating in, and con- 
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tributing to the development of L 
theranism in the United States. E 
pastoral labors began with missioni 
among Swedish settlers in the Midc 
West. He brought the church’s messai 
to families living in sod houses. 

His last years were spent in Ro 
Island-Moline, Ill., where Augusta 
has large congregations, a notably e 
ficient educational institution, and 
very competent publication plant. y: 
of these honor Dr. Abrahamson for h 
encouragement and participation. 

During the earlier portion of his mi 
istry, his synod was a member of 11 
former General Council, but. whe 
Augustana decided against entrani 
into the merger of 1918, he devote 
himself to the less numerous but wide 
distributed members of congregation 
who, like himself, had a Swedish bael 
ground. | 

In 1908, in response to a call fro 
his synod, he became editor of Au 
ustana, official journal in Swedish | 
his section of the Lutheran Church | 
America. As an editor he wielded gre 
influence over people who came to : 
United States from Scandinavia. 
recognized the problems of a free er 
vironment, but he was also apprecié 
tive of their earlier surroundings whel 
a “folk church” exercised ecclesiastie 
authority. 

We became acquainted with c 
Abrahamson through our ee 
in the Lutheran Editors’ and Manages 
Association. In the annual meetings — 
this group of men, he was admired f 
the clarity of his convictions and b 
loved for the sincerity of his fellowsh’ 
Speaking for the journals of the Unit 
Lutheran Church and as a former e& 
itor, we join our editorial brethren 
acknowledgment of his influence. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORDP 
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herans of Baltimore Sponsor 


formation Rally; Baer Speaks 
By J. Frank FIFe 


,LTIMoRE—American Lutheran and 
Zed Lutheran churches of Baltimore 
ntly held a joint Reformation celebra- 
@ at the Lyric Theater. Over 1,500 at- 
ed. 
>. Dallas C. Baer, Norwood, Pa., spoke 
on “Where the Spirit of 
ARYLAND the Lord Is.” A choir of 
115 voices sang under 

direction of George Woodhead. 
x. CLARENCE C. StoucHton, ULC stew- 
hip secretary, addressed 250 men at a 
nt meeting sponsored by the Church 
snsion Society in St. Paul’s Church. 
charged that the potential man-power 
ae Lutheran church had not been used 
three reasons: 1—The church was un- 
rmed, 2—The men had not been asked 
lo big things. 3—The church had lost 
oneness of its mission. O. K. Madsen 

resident, Carl Distler presided. 


“FOR THE BLESSED PRIVILEGE of serving this 
church,” Mr. and Mrs. William G. Thumm, 
Jr., recently presented a set of 21 chimes 
to St. Luke’s Church, the Rev. John C. 
Stuff pastor. Mr. Thumm has been organ- 
ist at St. Luke’s for 18 years. 

JERUSALEM CuHurcH, Dr. P. C. Burgdorf 
pastor celebrated its. 104th anniversary, 
Nov. 3. Dr. Lloyd M. Keller, president of 
the Maryland Synod, preached. 

Youth of Unity Christian Church 
(Negro) and of Holy Comforter Church 
held a joint meeting at Unity Church, 
Oct. 20. 

CuurcH Workers’ INSTITUTE, sponsored 
by the Council of Churches and Christian 
Education of Maryland-Delaware, Inc., was 
begun, Nov. 12, in St. Mark’s Church. Dr. 
Montgomery J. Shroyer, professor at West- 
minster Seminary, is speaker at the four 
meetings. 

Hoty Comrorter CHurcH, Randle High- 
lands, Washington, D. C., dedicated its 
new chapel, Nov. 12. Dr. L. Ralph Tabor, 
pastor of Luther Place Memorial Church, 
preached. The Rev. C. J. Hines, president 


YER 2,000 listen as the Rev. Arthur Herbert dedicates Lutheran Memorial Hospital, Newark, 
., at a special service. The six buildings of the hospital unit, valued at $1,000,000, and the 
owment of $250,000 have been presented to the Lutherans of New Jersey. The hospital is the 
ast in Essex County. The School of Nursing is the oldest in New Jersey. Speaker at the service 
Dr. Gustavus H. Bechtold, executive secretary of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania Board of 


vr Missions. Mr. Herbert is president of the Hospital Association. 
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of Eastern Conference, was liturgist. 

Sr. SrEPHEN’s CHURCH, Washington, has 
called as its pastor the Rev. Luther M. 
Schulze. Formerly a chaplain, he will be 
installed Dec. 8. 

Mrs. ExizasetH Freas, member of St. 
Mark’s Incarnation Church, Washington, 
has established a memorial fund for Lu- 
theran summer schools. It will send 
worthy young people to summer schools. 

HERE AND THERE: Second Church will re- 
build its 40-year-old organ at a cost of 
$7,000. . . . The Rev. Paul Lottich has been 
installed as assistant pastor of All Saints 
Church, Dr. E. R. McCauley pastor. . . 
St. Luke’s Church recently dedicated a 
bronze memorial tablet in memory of the 
four men from the congregation who died 
in World War II. It was presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Tucker in memory 
of their son Jack. ... Mrs. G. Elson Ruff, 
representing the Board of Publication, re- 
cently reviewed the book, To Thee We 
Sing, at St. John’s and Holy Comforter 
churches. 

Augsburg Church, the Rev. Fred Eckert 
pastor, dedicated a new organ, Nov. 3. 
Louise Carlton gave a recital at the serv- 
ice. .. . Eastern Conference helped Grace 
Church, Easton, Md., celebrate its 25th 
anniversary at the conference meeting 
there. ... Maryland Synod Sunday School 
Association, inactive for a number of years, 
met at St. Mark’s Church, Oct. 31. 


PERSONS 


The Rev. Delmar L. Dyreson 

Who has four beach heads and five cam- 
paigns as. chaplain of the army’s famed 
Third Division to his credit, has been 
called back to Washington to edit The 
Chaplain and The Link, publications of 
the General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains. A graduate of Chicago 
Seminary, Chaplain Dyreson has served 
in North Austin Church, Chicago, and 
First Church, San Diego, Calif. 
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Albert E. Koch 

Recently resigned from the War Depa 
ment, Albert E. Koch has become 
time executive director of the 60th a 
versary campaign of the Lankenau Scho 
ULC’s only girls’ school conducted by de 
conesses. Mr. Koch has served as a mel 
ber of the ULC Board of Social Missiec 
and as president of the Board of Inn 
Missions of the Ministerium of Pe 
vania. The campaign will end in 1950. 


Helen E. Pfatteicher 

Daughter of the late President Ernst 
Pfatteicher of the Ministerium of Pen 
sylvania, is new f 
ulty member at 
Philadelphia Moths 
house. A_ gradu 
of Wittenberg C 
lege and Uni 
Seminary, New Ye 
City, she will te 


of the library. U 
recently Miss Pfatteicher was paris: 
worker in Grace Church, Norristown, 


Kenneth C. Senft 

When he packed his grip after the rece 
meeting of the United Student Christ 
Council in Racine, Wis., Kenneth C. Se 
included a notebook of scribbled plans. © 
had been elected chairman of this orge 
ization, which is the United States divis? 
of the World Student Christian Federati)| 
Mr. Senft is a student at Gettysburg Se 
nary and vice-president of the Luthe 
Student Association of America. 


Norma Ruth Mangum 

Five-foot-one young people’s worker 
the Virginia Synod during the past 
years is now filling the man-sized joky 
“assistant” in St. Mark’s Church, Roane 
Va., the Rev. J. E. Stockman pastor. } 
is the daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. J» 
W. Mangum, who recently moved fr 
Woodstock, Va., to St. Michael’s par : 
Columbia, S. C. 
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A Gift Favorite 


ON WINGS 
OF HEALING 


Edited by John W. Doberstein 


Almost every condition of life is served by 
prayers contained in this handsome volume 
selected as one of America's outstanding re- 
ligious books in 1941-42. Carefully selected 
prayers particularly inspiring and helpful to 
the shut-in and hospitalized. A grand Christ- 
mas gift for any Christian home. Price $ 7) 


»enerously Illustrated 
‘ith Dry Point Draw- 
igs Created By The 
ate Wm. P. Schoon- 
vaker 


An Intriguing History Of Hymnody 


TO THEE WE SING 


By Catherine and Frank Herzel 


A spritely narrative setting provides human interest and 
intense appeal for this history of hymnody describing favor- 
ite hymns and famous hymnists. Hymns of medieval, Refor- 
mation and modern writers are interestingly described. Ex- 
cellent reading for the entire family. Young people especially 
will enjoy it. Cloth bound. Price oo) 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 


ROAD TO REFORMATION si re 


Translated by J. W. Doberstein and T. G. Tappert. Reveals new light on 
Luther. Takes reader through Luther's boyhood to decisive year of 1521. 
Fascinating reading for laymen and clergy. Price 54 


| "As graphic and colorful as a historical moving picture''— 


mace THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


9 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 17 W. Franklin St. 
Chicago II, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore I, Md. 
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Almer is Field Missionary 


THREE MISSIONARIES are on the field of the 
Northwest Synod and a fourth will be 
called. 

The Rev. C. A. Almer, former chaplain, 
recently began work. Missionary Dwight 
H. Shelhart is building a new congrega- 
tion at Fox Point, Wis. Missionary Milan 
E. Swasko is planting the church on the 
shores of Lake Minnetonka in Minnesota. 


MIAMI—FLORIDA 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
200 S. W. EIGHTH AVENUE 


LUTHER A. THOMAS, D.D., Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


This Church Welcomes You 


WANTED 
At The Lutheran Home, Topton, Pa. Refined 
woman to serve as Matron in Baby Cottage. 
Also man and wife qualified to supervise teen- 
age children. Apply: Rev. W. K. Reinert, Supt., 
Topton, Pa. 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 


318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 


A Hearty Welcome Awaits You 


PULPIT AND CHOIR 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


Fi as om 
fy UNSURPASSED wk 
BENTLEY & SIMON: ane 


ESTABLISHED 1912 q 


7 W:36 ST NEW YORK 18, N'Y 
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ContTrIBUTIONS to Lutheran World Acti 
in the Northwest Synod have reache 
$109,071. Goal to be reached by Janu 
is $217,274. 


‘Integrated Missions’ Discussed 


At Conference; Dr. Wentz Speaks 
By Witson P. 


HacEerstowN—A panel discussion on “ 
Need for an Integrated Program of Soci 
Missions” highlighted the meeting of 

Western Conference 
MARYLAND the Maryland Syno 

Oct. 28. The conventioy 
was held in St. Mary’s Church, Silver Ru 
the Rev. F. R. Seibel, Jr., pastor. 

Conditions in Carroll County were dis: 
cussed by Pastor Elwood Falkenstein. Pas 
tors B. Clinton Ritz, L. K. Helldorfer, an) 
Raymond Miller spoke of social missior 
in Washington County. Others participa 
ing were Robert L. Smith, Frederick, ar 
Virgil W. Doub, Middletown, and Pastoy 
W. V. Garrett, F. E. Rheinberger, Pay 
Reaser, and Leon N. Zahn. 

New ministers presented to the confe 
ence were Pastors F. E. Moreland, Greer 
mount; J. H. Liesmann, Frostburg; R. W 
Koons, Hagerstown; L. K. Helldorfe 
Waynesboro, Pa.; G. L. Stahl, Taneytow | 
W. A. Janson, Jr., Lovettsville, Va.; Wi. 
liam E. Fox, Middletown; and Dona 
Stonesifer, Boonsboro. 

“Rural evangelism is not different fro» 
but easier than, urban evangelism,” se 
the Rey. E. L. Leisey, Robesonia, Pa., in } 
address on “Rural Evangelism.” 

Speaking of the world situation, I 
Abdel Ross Wentz, president of Gettysbu:! 
Seminary, stated that “there never was 
time in the history of the church wh! 
there was so much earnestness on the ps» 
of Protestantism as there is today.” 

In presenting the subject “Your Chur 
Goes to College,” the Rev. William 
Sprenkel, student pastor in the Baltimow 
Washington area, set forth the aims of ° 
special ministry. They were to conser 
the faith students bring with them to ec» 
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to expand that faith, to develop the 
“tjent’s interest in church. 
2w officers elected were: The Rev. F. R. 
‘Bel, Jr., president; the Rev. George E. 
tstone, secretary; and the Rev. F. E. 
inberger, treasurer. 

the absence of President Luther L. 
e, who was recuperating from an 
sation, the Rev. William L. Huddle 
sided. Devotional services were con- 
ted by Pastors F. E. Moreland and 
Bood I. Stahl. 


Former Chaplains Called; 


eman Heads N. J. Conference 
By H. Paut GERHARD 


AMDEN—Two former chaplains have 
n called to churches in the metropolitan 
area. The Rev. Fred- 
-\W JERSEY erick Fairclough is new 
pastor of the Church of 
Saviour, Trenton, and the Rev. Wilbur 
Laudenslager has begun work in West 
lingswood. 
“HE Rev. Ftoyp P. Mitteman, Riverside, 
elected president of the New Jersey 
nference by its executive committee re- 
itly. The Rev. C. Wilfred Steffy, Phil- 
burg, was named treasurer. 
iss Emity Ua, of St. Paul’s Church, 
htstown, was entrusted to Sister Anna 
ssman of the Philadelphia Motherhouse 
a special service recently. Miss Ugi is 
ining for the diaconate. 
As guest of honor at the service Miss 
‘i received gifts from the congregation. 
turn she presented to the congregation 
complete set of white paraments and a 
rite stole which she had made. 
Rev. H. Paut Geruarp has accepted 
call as missionary in the Penn Township 
a, near Pittsburgh. Pastor Gerhard re- 
tly completed 10 years as pastor at 
gnolia. The last three years he has been 
istor of the Magnolia-Berlin parish. 
An INNER MissION OFFICE was opened at 
sinity German Church, Camden, in Oc- 
ber. The Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
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Board of Inner Missions has placed Dis- 
trict Worker Maria Preisendanz in charge 
of the office. 

Four NEW CONGREGATIONAL societies joined 
the New Jersey Conference WMS at its 
convention in Atlantic City recently. They 
were from Folsom, Hightstown, Maple 
Shade, and West Collingswood. 

Elected to office were Mrs. R. Frank 
Herr, Mrs. George R. Deisher, Jr., Mrs. 
Harold Muffley, Mrs. Christian Madsen, 
Mrs. William T. Voll, and Mrs. Howard 
Westcoat. 

Dr. Rosert D. Hersuey, pastor of Holy 
Communion Church, Philadelphia, was 
speaker at the Reformation rally held in 
First: Methodist Church, Collingswood, 
Nov. 3. . . . Dr. Russell D. Snyder, pro- 
fessor at Philadelphia Seminary, addressed 
Lutherans of the Camden area at a Refor- 
mation service in Holy Trinity Church, 
Audubon, on Reformation Sunday. 

A REDEDICATION SERVICE for the remodeled 
church at Mt. Ephraim was conducted re- 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,111. New York 16,N.Y. 
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Forty-two Years’ Supremacy 


Cloth $2.25 Postpaid 
> At All Bookstores 
F. H. Revell Co., 158 5th Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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cently by Pastor Howard E. Laubach, II. 
Mr. Laubach has gone to the Egypt- 
Laury’s-Cementon parish near Allentown, 
Pa. ; 

ParTIcIPANTS in the 30th anniversary 
celebration at Ascension Church, Haddon 
Heights, Oct. 20-27, were Dr. E. E. Fischer, 
Dr. J. S. Ladd Thomas, and Pastors Ulla 
E. Bauers, Bernard Krapf, and Floyd A. 
Paules. The Rev. Eugene B. Umberger is 
pastor. 

In RUNNEMEDE Drs. C. P. Swank, Ivan 


The Famous 
FOSTER BOOKS 


By CHARLES FOSTER 
They Have Enlightened the Youth 
With 


Bible Truths Durin; 
erations of Christian Families 
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A. J. HOLMAN CO. 
Manufacturers of Bibles 
far wrer 100 years 
1224 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 


§ Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
7 1°97M2rking 109 years of service] QAR 
to the church and clergy 


1) COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


H. Hagedorn, and M. R. Hamsher we 
preachers at the 20th anniversary serv 
ices, Sept. 22-29. At the anniversary ba 
quet a pictorial history of the congrega} 
tion was featured. The Rev. Harry § 
Bowman is pastor. 

Tue 15TH ANNIVERSARY was celebrated i 
Berlin, Sept. 15-29. Dr. Roy L. Wintem 
home mission superintendent for the Mi 
isterium of Pennsylvania; the Rev. Floyi 
P. Milleman, former pastor; and 
Charles Reinbrecht, wife of a missiona 
to China, were speakers. 

THE CHURCH OF THE Saviour, Trento 
recently presented Pastor and Mrs, 
Luther Weibel with $1,400 as a parting gi 
Mr. Weibel ended 28 years of service ) 
the congregation, Sept. 15. 

Dr. Wittram M. Weaver retired as pa 
tor of St. Luke’s Church, West Collings 
wood, Oct. 1. The congregation presente 
$600 to him and the New Jersey Confer 
ence honored him at its fall meeting 4 
Woodbury. 

Dr. Haceporn, Missionary Charles Reif 
brecht, and Pastors Eugene B. Umberg: 
and Richard F. Garnet addressed the 
retreat of the New Jersey Conference rv} 
cently. It was held in St. John’s Chure'| 
Woodbury, the Rev. Richard Schlutt 
pastor. i 

More THAN 250 young people attend) 
the combined Luther League rally ai] 
youth camp reunion at Sweetwater, Nov. 
Pastor Ralph Shockey is camp director. 

ANNIVERSARIES: The Hightstown congr®: 
gation celebrated its eighth, Dr. Wintex 
speaker. . . . The Haddonfield church cell: 
brated its 19th, Dr. Nathan R. Melhow 
speaker. . . . The Mt. Holly congregati.’ 
marked its 79th, the Rev. Joseph L. Freas/ 
speaker. . . . Epiphany Church, Camd 
marked its 67th, the Rev. Henry G. Voi | 
speaker. 

HERE AND THERE: “Largest communicé® 
roll in our history,” reports the Rev. Pi: 
C. Weber of Epiphany Church, Camd) 

. The Rev. Edward T. Horn, III, 
Philadelphia spoke to the Camden Cou 
Ministerial Association recently on the m‘ 
Common Hymnal. 


The Luthe =] 


[HE SECOND CHRISTMAS 


By John Haynes Holmes. Three Christmas stories which make Mary and 
er Child, the wise men, and the star over the inn stable live again -with 
ew reality. 


$1.25 
THE GRAPHIC BIBLE 


3y Lewis Browne. Here is a path-finder which will enable those who feel 
aost ignorant about things Biblical to travel with ease through the pages 
rom Genesis to Revelation. In a series of some 150 “‘animated maps,” the 
uthor recounts the entire drama from Abraham to St. Paul in terms of 
pace as well as time. 

$1.50 


L GOD’S CHILDREN 


3y Armond E. Cohen. The book makes a vigorous plea for a better 
inderstanding of the Jews in America and explains simply and candidly 
Hvho the Jew is and what he wants, describes his religion, customs and 
(ittitudes, and refutes certain charges made against him. 


$1.50 
BIOGRAPHY OF THE GODS 


‘By Eustace A. Haydon. A compelling picture of the world’s great living 
‘eligions, including the Hindu, Buddhist, Mohammedan, Jewish and Chris- 
. Each stands revealed in the personal history of the Gods who are 


$2.50 


|) By John R. Oliver. The story of an everyday business man who became 
© poisoned by fear that he could no longer attend to his business. It 
Ndescribes the way in which his fear habits developed and suggests ways by 
jwhich these fear habits can be overcome. 

| $2.50 


REDERICK BOHN FISHER: World Citizen 


|By Welthy H. Fisher. The biography of a preacher, missionary, bishop— 
fone of the most dynamic forces the Methodist Church ever had. An intimate 
picture of an exciting career. 

$2.50 


At your bookstore 


60 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11 
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$79,000 Pledged in 21 Days 


A whirlwind canvass among the 750 
members of St. John’s Church, Jersey 
City, N. J., has resulted in the raising of 
$79,000. During the first three weeks in 
October, enough funds to wipe out a 
$22,000 mortgage and to reserve $57,000 for 
a new church were pledged. 

Pastor Theodore Erdmann states that the 
congregation decided last winter to re- 
duce its indebtedness. In September the 
work began in earnest. Six hundred calls 
were made within three weeks. Eighty per 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies - Ete. 

Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


Marion (College 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 


At present 20 states are represented. 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 


The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 
One of the two preparatory departments 
in the ULCA 
For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 


ings, bookmarkers, communion linens. Cata- 


logue on request. 


J.M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 
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cent of the people made contributions. 

“Very instrumental in the attainmel 
says Pastor Erdmann, was ULC Trea 
Henry Beisler. He headed a committee 
local laymen who sparked the drive. 
Beisler was re-elected treasurer of 
ULC at its biennial convention in Cle 
land, early in October. 

Congregational plans call for a $ 
church. It is expected that money ra 
by various church organizations will kh 
the $57,000 up to this total within the 
few months. 


Dr. Martin Goes to St. Augus 
By Henry W. SNYDER, 


Manuatran—Dr. Horace F. Martin, 
tired president of the Biblical Semi 
has accepted a call to Memorial Chui 
St. Augustine, Fla. 

Dr. Martin retired as president of 
seminary in August after serving in f 
capacity six years. More than 6,500 p 
ple have completed courses at the né 
denominational institution since it 
founded in 1900. In the past 15 years 
Lutheran young women have taken co 
here in preparation for service in fore 
mission fields. Dr. Martin was the sec 
president of the seminary. 

While president of the seminary in y 
York City, he 
duced the me 
gage  liabili 
several hund 
thousand doll 
instituted a st 
mer school, 
enlarged the 
rollment. He c 
here in 1940 f 
the presidency 
Midland Colles 

La GUAR 
Freon, New Y 


Dr. H. F. Martin 
has become a “hopping off place” for © 


missionaries. Hazel Naugle, Vera Eh: 
and Elisabeth Hartig left in a British p 
bound for London, Oct. 25. They rea 
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ntributlons 


Hiindia mission field, Oct. 30. 

voNcILMEN of Christ Church, New- 
th, honored Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. 
ardt, Oct. 19, on their 50th wedding 
versary. Mr. Ekhardt has served on 


the council at Christ Church for 40 years. 
He has been financial secretary of the con- 
gregation, superintendent of the Sunday 
school, and a member of.the choir. Mrs. 
Ekhardt is still active in the Ladies’ Aid. 


ation in C 


| for a $f 


| Money 


heran Student Choir of New York City will sing an Advent concert, Dec. |, in Holy Trinity 
rch, Manhattan. Featured will be music of pre-Bach composers. Members of the choir come 
n four different races and five different Lutheran synods. Director is the Rev. L. David Miller, 
stant pastor in Holy Trinity Church. 


‘ A New Book 
_jof Daily Devotions 


By The Author Of Prayers Which Have Brought Spiritual 


Comfort and Joy To The Lives Of Thousands Of Christian 
People. 


FROM DAY 
TO DAY 


by the late Dr. J. Henry Harms 


Spiritual strength is provided for every day 
of brief but meaningful prayers writt y 
devotions begins with a Scripture read 
priate sentence and features a two- or th 
ing for meditation and concludes with a rp 
days in the church calendar and for days 
celebration are included. Cloth bound. 
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A bronze name plate 
(available through 
your picture sup- 
plier) provides per- 
manent marking for 
your memorial, 


What is an appropriate memorial for the servicemen and servicewomen 
of the church? 

One of Sallman’s famous paintings of the Christ meets all require- 
ments. Permanency, dignity, beauty, spiritual values, all are found in 
these new large six-color reproductions. 


IMPRESSIVE BARBIZON FRAME—35x45 Size 


Finished in gold bronze, it fits into any setting. The picture is 
made permanent by a special process of verplexing which seals 
in the colors and protects the surface. 


Three of Sallman’s’ No. 4000—Heed of Christ, 35x45 $40.00 


Famous Paintings : > 
awaltsble is’ thie Taree No. 4902—Christ at Heart’s Door, 35x45 40.00 


size for memorials. No. 4003—The Lord Is My Shepherd, 35x45 40.00 


Yi Jf, @S PRODUCTS OF 
UNVACK JS 45. C46 DISTINCTION 
SEE YOUR RELIGIOUS SUPPLY DEALER 
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Sharer Address Opens Roll Call 
Rochester Mission Society 
By Howarp A. KuHNLE 


OCHESTER—The Rev. Francis A. Shearer, 
ier missions secretary of the ULC Board 


of Social Missions, was 
S“W YORK speaker at the opening 
dinner of the 1946 roll 
@ of the Inner Mission Society of Roch- 
4-r, Oct. 16. The program was held at 
ice Church. 
-oal of the campaign this year is $12,500. 


$ 


Ps Bi é 
iAl BOLL Cay 


ERAN INNER-MSSION SOC 
Lee pee NE BUGS 
. oul 


INS of optimism are displayed by the Rev. 
ncis A. Shearer (left), and the Rev. Robert 
Stackel, president of Rochester's Inner Mis- 
1 Society, as they view the goal for 1946. 
Rochester Times-Union Photo 


joscriptions reported at the dinner were 
11. St. Luke’s Church had already sub- 
4ibed more than its quota. Chairman of 
drive is William Yahn, Emmanuel 


Mae Rev. Paut R. Hoover, former navy 
aplain, is new pastor of Grace Church. 
succeeds the Rev. Edward J. Simpson, 


‘HE Rev. CHartes H. REINBRECHT, mis- 
nary to China and a native New Yorker, 
ent a busy day in Rochester, Oct. 27. He 
eached at Concordia Church, St. John’s 
urch, and St. John’s Church in Victor. 

EW OFFIcERS of the Rochester Lutheran 
jon Union are the Rev. William M. 
irn, president; Heiby W. Ungerer, vice- 
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president; the Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle, 
secretary; and Frederick W. Holderle, 
treasurer. Founded in 1890, this organiza- 
tion has assisted in establishing seven con- 
gregations. 

TOWER CHIMES were dedicated at Christ 
Church in memory of Gerald F. Nettnin, 


Your Influence Lives On 


By subscribing to an American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreement you not only 
open the way to guard and influence his 
young life after you are gone, you help 
bring light into the lives of countless others 
less fortunate. 

Yes, under this Annuity Plan, your mite 
becomes truly mighty. Your money not 
only provides for the future education or 
security of a loved one—but, when that 
obligation is discharged, goes to distribute 
the Bible wherever need exists. 

Send today for “A Gift That Lives?’ the 
booklet that tells how you can both give 
and receive at the same time. 

Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 


ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 
American Bible Society, 
Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. ] 
5 O Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet L-64 entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ 


| O71 I enclose $..ccu for the world-wide distribu- 
| tion of the Scriptures. ] 
J Namencnslacmics tomers I 
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Oct. 27. Marine Nettnin lost his life in the 
Pacific, July 22, 1944. At the same service, 
Pastor Alfred J. Schroder dedicated a pul- 
pit Bible given in memory of Dorothy 
Solomon. 

Pastor Howarp A. KuHNLE dedicated 
stained glass windows at Transfiguration 
Church, Sept. 29. They were presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul C. Lorenz. 


Harrisburg Women Installed; 
Oberlin Church Marks 100th Year 


By Gerorce F. Harkins 


Harrispurc—New officers of the Harris- 
burg Women’s League of Gettysburg Col- 
lege were recently installed at a candle- 
light service in Salem Church, Oberlin. 

They are: Mrs. Robert C. Benner, pres- 
ident; Mrs. George F. Harkins and Mrs. 

Paul R. Clouser, 
PENNSYLVANIA vice-presidents; 
Mrs. William Van 


Horn Davies, recording secretary; Mrs. 
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Edwin L. Heim, corresponding secreta 
Mrs. Herbert W. Stroup, financial sec 
tary; Mrs. James McCartney, treasu 
Miss Ruth Arnold, historian; and J 
Sigrid Andersen, registrar. 

HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY of the laying 
the cornerstone of Salem Church, Ober 
the Rev. Robert C. Benner pastor, 1 
celebrated Sept. 15. Speaker was 
Stanley Billheimer, Palmyra. 

Among anniversary gifts were a pu 
Bible presented in memory of Pfc. Cl 
ence W. Linn, Jr., by his parents and 
ters, and a new hall and stair carpet p 
sented by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 

Cornerstones of Immanuel Church, V 
liamstown, were opened recently. In 
cornerstone laid in 1898 were found a Bi 
and a little metal box rusted beyond r 
ognition. In the one laid in 1874 were a 
cent paper note, an 1865 penny, a copy 
the Harrisburg Weekly Telegraph, 
original constitution of the church, an 
church hymnal. 

PLANNING COMMITTEE of Zion Chu 
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*’afrook, has adopted a program for 
sing a church school building and ren- 
Sng the church. Final drawings call 
#n educational unit that will house the 
Blete school, with assembly rooms for 
& department and a separate room for 
@ class. 

SXTY-FIVE young people attended a rally 
Wiethlehem Church, Sept. 24. It was 
jsored by the Luther League Commit- 
28 f the Central Pennsylvania Synod... . 
@ Harrisburg District Luther League 
@sored a rally, Sept. 22, in Zion Church. 
@ 350 attended. 
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THE Mational piste press 


Publishers of Quality Bibles Since 1863 - At Your Bookstore 


Pittsburgh Synod Church Begins 


New Program of Sunday Services 
By Georce E, Lrrrie 


A NEW PROGRAM of services has been in- 
stituted at St. John’s Church, Ford City, 
the Rev. P. M. Scholl pastor. At 9.30 a. m. 
a Matins service is held for the Sunday 
school. Children participate as choristers, 
ushers, and readers of scripture. The les- 
son period at 10 o’clock precedes the Serv- 
ice at 10.45. Vespers at 7.30 Pp. m. feature 
a sound film on some religious topic that 
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N EW / 6 SMALL MAPS (30"x 26%") 
e The Exodus from Egypt 


Palestine During Period of Judges 
Political History of Israel and Judah 


WESTMINSTER Great Empires of Israelite Times 


Palestine During Ministry of Jesus 


The Journeys of Paul 

Printed on cloth, with site indexes 
on each map. Set of 6, with tripod, 
$15.00; without tripod, $10.50 


12 LARGE MAPS (61"x 44") 


The Exodus from Egypt 
Palestine During Period of Judges 
Political History of Israel and Judah 


Great Empires of Israelite Times 
Palestine During Ministry of Jesus 
The Journeys of Paul 


full color The World of the Patriarchs 


Great Empires During the Sojourn in 


reproductions ." 


Canaan Before Israelite Conquest 
Palestine in Biblical Times 


From the Maccabean and Herodian Palestine 
WESTMINSTER Roman World at Birth of Jesus 
Printed on paper backed with cloth. 
HISTORICAL ATLAS Sets of 4 in wall rack, $59.00; 8 in 
wall rack, $106.00; 12 in wall rack, 
TO THE BIBLE $155.50 


Write for prospectus, giving complete details and prices 


THE WESTMINSTER 


HISTORICAL ATLAS TO THE BIBLE 
Edited by G. ERNEST WRIGHT and FLOYD V. FILSON. 33 full 
color relief maps in halftone. 77 photos and drawings. 114 
pages, 11” x 15%”. ““Magnificent."’—Philadelphia Record. $4.00 


THE WESTMINSTER 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


By JOHN D. DAVIS. Completely revised and rewritten by 
HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN. Based on the universally accepted 
“Davis” Dictionary. Completely up to date. 16 pages of maps, 


At all bookstores 


THE 145 line drawings. 680 pages, 6%” x 914’. “Unsurpassed.” ~ 
WESTMINSTER Dr. Daniel Poling. $3.50 
PRESS 

Philadelphia, Penna. 
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GOODSPEED 
American Bibles 


Easier to read and understand... using the American 
language of the 20th century in the famous translation 
by J. M. P. SMITH and EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


THE COMPLETE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed) 
The Old and New Testaments, plus the 14 books of the Apocrypha, 
all in one volume. Cloth, $4.00; leather, $10.00 


THE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed) 

“The clearest window through which Americans may look into 
the minds of those who wrote the Greek and Hebrew originals.”— 
Christian Century. Popular Ed., cloth, $3.00; leather, $7.50; 
Regular Ed., cloth, $5.00; leather, $10.00 


THE SHORT BIBLE (Goods peed-Smith) 
The parts of the Bible which everyone should know. $2.75 


THE NEW TESTAMENT (Goodspeed) 
Loved for the simplicity and directness of its language. Popular 
Edition, cloth, $1.25; Leather, boxed, $4.50; Gift Edition, $3.50 


THE GOODSPEED PARALLEL 
NEW TESTAMENT 
The American translation and the King James Version side by 


side. $2.75 
At all bookstores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill. 
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accords with the season of the church year. 

Trinity CHurcH, Freeport, hopes to raise 
$1,000 for a room at the Zelienople Old 
People’s Home. It will be their gift in the 
present “Chapel Wing Appeal.” Dr. B. R. 
Shaffer is pastor. 

Two CONGREGATIONS celebrated their 75th 
anniversaries recently. They are St. John’s, 
Connellsville, the Rev. M. J. Roth pastor, 
and St. Paul’s, Corry, the Rev. C. F. Hilde- 
brand pastor. 

The Connellsville congregation marked 
its 75th birthday Sept. 15, with special 
services. Among speakers were Dr. H. R. 
Shepfer and Dr. Samuel Boersiler. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience umnneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


CHURCH 
| PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 


J OHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 


| Studio 3, 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inqusries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
362 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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The diamond jubilee at Corry took pla 
Oct. 13, 14. The congregation heard # 
Rev. E. L. Wagner, a former pastor, al 
the Rev. C. O. Dufford, Erie. 

Ciomax of a‘ month-long celebration 
the 70th anniversary of Mt. Zion Chure 
North Side, Pittsburgh, was a mortgag 
burning service, Oct. 27. Debt in 1925 w 
$95,000. In 1934 when the present past 
Dr. J. B. Kniseley, began his work it w 
$59,000. Just two years ago it was $41,0 
Speakers included Dr. W. P. Gerberdir 
Minneapolis; Dr. G. E. Swoyer, form 
pastor; and Chaplain Karl Knisely, Ch 
cago. 

Tue Knuset-Miter Foundation lectur 
in First Church, Pittsburgh, brought | 
average attendance of 123 ministers, d 
spite the city’s power strike and transpo 
tation tie-up. Dr. Clarence C. Stoughte 
ULC Secretary of Stewardship, deliver 
five lectures under the general theme “S 
Apart for the Ministry.” 

A NEW GAS-FIRED BOILER costing $25 
was installed in Christ Church, East Ei 
Pittsburgh, the Rev. J. M. Nycum past 
It meets full requirements of the city’s n’ 
“Smoke Abatement Law” which becai 
effective Oct. 1. 

Pastor L. P. Muetter and his cong> 
gation at Chicora, Pa., take an active pi 
in the town’s community leadership ed 
cation school held every autumn for 
weeks. This year 115 students are enrol! 

Becryninc her preparation for the dit 
onate at the Philadelphia Motherhouse 
Miss Elsie Faust of Ashtabula, Ohio. { 
is the first member to enter full-ti 
Christian service since the founding | 
First Church 38 years ago. 


Pottsville Church Honors V 


Leading a procession of 200 vetes 
into Trinity Church, Pottsville, Pa., Ff 
10, were two ex-chaplains. They w 
Pastor Emil W. Weber, who servect 
World War I, and Assistant Pastor 
Morgan Edwards, who served with 
marines in the Pacific Island campa 
of World War II. 
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Gor Keadiug Pleasure 
BOOKS FROM MOODY PRESS 


The Bible in the Age of Science 

BY O. E. SANDEN 

The author gives abundant evidence that 
an intelligent understanding of scientific 
truth leads to an increasingly vital knowl- 
edge of God. 141 pages; cloth cover. $1.50 


The Year of the Tiger 

BY JOHN BECHTEL 

This exciting story—written by a missionary 
who knows Chinese life and how to por- 
tray it vividly—relates the experiences of 
the Tsui family, and what the ill-omened 
fear of the Tiger, occurring every twelve 
years, meant to them. 224 pages; cloth 


cover. $1.50 


God Loves Me 

BY EILEEN M. FLEETON AND FRANK WARREN 
This colored picture book will lead the pre- 
school child into a knowledge of the love 
of God, and instill within him a trust in 
God. 24 pages; board cover. $1.00 


Plain Talks on Romans 

BY WENDELL P. LOVELESS 

An exposition on the epistle to the Romans, 
this verse by verse study emphasizes the 
outstanding subject of each chapter, relat- 
ing it to the book as a whole and to the 
principles of the Christian faith. 379 pages; 
cloth cover. $3.50 


Evangelism in Sermon and Song 

BY E. ©. SELLERS 

A charming record of personal experience, 
this practical volume contains information 
on tried methods of evangelism as well as 
the qualifications of an evangelist, gleaned 
from the author's association with Moody, 
Sankey, Torrey, Alexander and others. 96 
pages; cloth cover. $1.25 


Order now from your local bookstore. 
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rs. Baker Tells Experiences; 
ntral Penn Brotherhood Meets 


By Paut Lzvi Fourx 


SY WRSCE W Suite TR 


COMPLETE FOR 
TEACHERS OF 
ALL GRADES 


York—“I feel unworthy. It makes me 
mble. I owe much to old West Penn” 
ms spoke Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr, newly 
ected president of the ULC Women’s 
SSionary Socieiy, at the convention of 
= West Pennsylvania societies, Oct. 22. 
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board of the ULC society, 1940-43, anJ as 
vice-president, 1944-46. 

“Membership,” she said, “is now 71,014. 
This is a gain of 7,000 in the past three 
years. During the same time we handled 
around $2,000,000 and thst is more than 
mere pin money even to women.” 

Thank offerings alone reached nearly 
$500,000 since 1943. India lace offerings 
during the same period totaled $68.600. 

“What is your budget for 1947?” I asked. 

“Half a million dollars. And we will 
raise it,’ she replied, with a confident 
smile. 

As most amusing incident thus far in her 
presidential career she cited a happening 
at the South Carolina convention. 

“While I was speaking the lights went 
out,” she related. “But I reminded the 
congregation that I was from Pittsburgh 
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where we were used to having no ligh 
and went on speaking.” The ULC Won 
en’s Missionary Society convention had 
be transferred from Pittsburgh to John 
tcwn in October because of the pow 
strike in the steel city. 

THREE HUNDRED MEN attended the col 
vention of the Central Pennsylvania Syn 
Brotherhood, Church of the Abiding Pre 
ence, Gettysburg Seminary, Oct. 19. 

Dr. Robert D. Hershey, pastor of #! 
Church of the Holy Communion, Philade 
phia, addressed the group on “Making t! 
Most of a Monthly Meeting.” Harry | 
Fritsch, Allentown, member of the exect 
tive committee of the ULC Brotherhoo 
discussed “Administrative and Prom 
tional Work.” General theme was “ 
Brotherhood in Operation.” 

Banquet speaker was Dr. Abdel Ro 
Wentz, Gettysburg Seminary preside 
Toastmaster was W. K. S. Hershey, Yor 
secretary of the ULC Brotherhood. TI 
Rev. L. Ralph Tabor, pastor of Luth 
Place Memorial Church, Washingto 
D. C., spoke on “The Portrait of a Trave 
ing Man” at the evening session. 

Officers elected were: Mr. Hershey, vic 
president; Harry S. Mann, Clearfield, se: 
retary; and Henry K. Felix, Harrisbur 
treasurer. 

Members of the executive committ 
are: the Rev. Ralph W. Birk, Altoon 
Clarence W. Pile, Somerset; Dr. John 
Harkins, State College; S. Ward Gramle 
Millheim; the Rev. E. Allen Chamberli 
Lebanon; George H. Burchfield, Lancaste 
the Rev. Howard O. Walker, York; ar 
Charles P. Oyler, Chambersburg. 

Because Brua Cuapet could not hold t 
student body of 1,083, opening exercis 
at Gettysburg College were held in a loe 
theater, Oct. 4. 

About 700 veterans have registered { 
the completion of their college work. On 
third of these are former Gettysburg st’ 
dents. 

Twenty-two states and three forei: 
countries are represented. Students ha» 
come from British Guiana, the Dutch We 
Indies, and Puerto Rico. 
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A splendid gift book 
that brings hope as well 
- as reading pleasure 


By Unknown 


Ways 


By W. G. BRANCH. Here is a book of hope, rather than 
of pity; of inspiration rather than of sympathy. By re- 
counting experiences of well known people who have 
won magnificent triumphs over their handicaps, the 
author points the way to similar victories for others. A 
book that can (and should) be given to every handi- 
capped person — without embarrassment to the giver or 
the recipient. Just published, $1.50 


“A treasury of devotion...” 


Five Minutes a Day 


Compiled by ROBERT E. SPEER. Prayers, Bible verses 
and poems for our daily moments of prayer and quiet 
thought. “A beautiful and enriching treasury of devo- 
tion. All will discover in it a true means of communion 
with God.’ — Henry Sloane Coffin $1.00 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


A NOTE IN A RECENT issue of the Lu- 
theran Witness—Missouri Synod peri- 
odical—tells that Dr. Theodore Graeb- 
ner is suffering from a virus disease 
affecting the eye. He is obliged to dis- 
continue his work for a while. Dr. 
Graebner is a professor at Concordia 
Seminary in St. Louis and an editor of 
the Witness. 

This information is especially un- 
welcome to me. I regret most keenly 
this suffering and this interruption of 
Dr. Graebner’s work. He is a faithful 
servant of God and a most valuable 
man in the Lutheran Church. 

For he is a patient and skillful builder 
of bridges. For a long time he has 
been a leader among those who have 
tried to bring understanding between 
Lutherans of all varieties. This is hard 
work, and often unrewarded. 


Last yeaR Dr. GRAEBNER and 43 other 
Missouri Synod pastors and professors 
attempted an important and probably 
unpopular task. They met in Chicago 
in September 1945, and prepared a 12- 
point statement addressed to their Mis- 
sourian brothers. It was a plea for an 
open-minded, kindly attitude toward 
other Christians. 

The statement deplored “narrow le- 
galism” ... “man-made walls and bar- 
riers”... “a loveless attitude which 
is manifesting itself within Synod.” If 
this statement were to become a re- 
flection of majority attitude within the 
Missouri Synod and among all Luther- 
ans, progress toward unity would be 
rapid. 

Explaining the Chicago statement 
more fully Dr. Graebner and the others 
published a little booklet this spring 
entitled “Speaking the Truth in Love.” 
It is brave workmanship, immensely 
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encouraging to all who desire better re 
lations among Lutherans. It is a call 
repentance, addressed to the Misso 
Synod but which should be heeded 
all. 

“As long as the Church is in 
world,” says this booklet, “and as lo 
as the human heart and mind are wh 
they are, there will always be the d 
ger of legalism, of the substitution | 
man-made traditions for the fulness 
freedom of the Gospel.” 

This “legalism,” say the Missouri 
“is the substitution of human autho 
ity, of man-made formulas, for 
Word of God, and of a harsh, mecha 
ical literalism for the free agencies 
church life.” Fruit of “this evil tree 
legalism” is a “certain arrogant se 
sufficiency . . . bad manners towal 
any brother with whom we differ.” 

The life and work of the church, 
the men of Missouri, “must be co 
pletely dominated and directed by 
two great emphases of the New Tes 
ment—truth and love.” 


THE MEN WHO PREPARED these oa 
are no naive, sentimental folk. The 
are some of the strongest and wisest 
the Missouri Synod. Seldom in an 
church has a responsible group engage 
in such bold self-criticism. The rest ¢ 
us owe them great gratitude. 

Among these men, the one I kno 
best and respect greatly is Dr. Graek 
ner. The trigeminal nerve of his righ 
eye may be infected, as he explains © 
the Witness, but he sees quite clearl. 
We need him for many more years % 
help us look at our common problen: 
and find solutions for them. 


Elon Kf, 


The Luther: 


On the morning of Wednesday, November 24, 1703, there gath- 

ered at Gloria Dei Church the faithful, the friendly and the 

Curious to witness a scene such as had never before been enacted 

on American soil. The members of the Order of Woman in the 

Wilderness came in force to observe and assist in the service. 

Whatever had been the strange relations of the recent months 

between Justus and his fellow hermits, all was forgiven in this ——— eo pees ge 
new turn of affairs. 


In one way, their contribution was a great one. They had helped from PAGE 31 
considerably three years before when the church had been dedi- 

cated. For this occasion an added musical instrument had been of 

secured. An organ was placed in the little gallery over the west THE WORLD OF 
door of the building. The brothers of the order re-enforced this 

instrument with an orchestra of violins, oboes and kettledrums. JUSTUS FALCKNER 
Others who had voices capable of rendering the traditional 
anthems served as choristers. Those who could neither sing nor 
play swelled the size of the congregation. The gathering was a 
cross section of Pennsylvania. The Swedes were there as a matter 
of course and Rudman’s Anglican friends. Some brands of the 
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dissenters were represented and perhaps there were a few Quakers 
who came out of curiosity and friendliness to witness a rite which 
was a flat denial of all their principles. It is possible that an 
Indian or two strayed in to hear the music. 


The World 


Justus Falckner 


By Delber Wallace Clark 


The first biography of the first Lutheran pastor to be ordained 
in America. A stirring story of the influences of this Christian 


Price pioneer who established the Lutheran faith in New York City 
and in communities in the Hudson Valley. Names still famous 
in New York state history are a familiar part of the historical 

$2.50 setting. Social, religious and political conditions in early colonial 


America are interestingly exposed in this fascinating biography 
written by an Episcopalian priest. 202 pages. Attractively bound. 


Include This Book On Your Christmas Gift List 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


0 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 17 W. Franklin St. 
Chicago 11, Il. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore 1, Md. 


READ THE 
BIBLE 


By Edgar J. Goodspeed 


Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, famous 
translator of the New Testa- 
ment, has written a guide to the 
Bible that will rank as a notable 
religious achievement. Dr. 
Goodspeed reveals the Bible as 
a treasury of great literature ina 
vivid style that will create many 
new Bible readers. $2.50 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


TOWARD A 
BETTER WORLD 


Edited by 
Bishop William Scarlett 


SUMNER WELLES 
ARTHUR HOLLY COMPTO 
WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
EDUARD HEIMANN 
ANGUS DUN 

DR. REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
FRANCES PERKINS 
STRINGFELLOW BARR 

W. RUSSELL BOWIE 
EDWARD LAMBE PARSONS 


The most urgent question asked 
by church-going Americans to 
day is: how can Christian people 
collaborate in 
building a 
better world? 
ew Test vae 
prominent 
Americans 
provide this 
inspiring 
answer! $2.00 | 
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